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“Our New Hampshire”’ 


N. MILES CURTIS 


Welcome to New Hampshire, Brother, 
Slip your pack and rest awhile. 

We've a State we’re glad to show you 
We've a glad hand and a smile. 


Lakes whose mirrored face discloses 
Lofty peaks, resplendent, grand, 

Dotted here and there with islands 
Bordered white with crystal sand. 


Many roads—their call inviting 
Walks and rides through shaded glen. 
Marking trails where red men traveled 
Back in times when men were men. 


Seek enchantment in the valleys. 

Find your rest on moss grown bed: 
Listen to the rippling waters 

Waters clear and mountain fed. 


And when time comes for the parting 
Raise your load and travel on; 

Tell the ones you meet in passing 
That our gateway hinders none. 





Fragments of Military Hstory 


(In Four CHAPTERS) 


FRED W. LAMB 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


It is not the intention of the writer 
to claim any great merit for what ma- 
terial he has gathered for the following 
sketches. They are just what the title 
indicates, only fragments gathered from 
many different sources and touching 
upon a few of the many important mili- 
tary companies which have had their ex- 
istence in the State of New Hampshire 
and more particularly the City of Man- 
chester. Volumes might well be written 
upon the history of these various com- 


mands, but that has not been attempted 


here. It is hoped however that what has 
been written will not be without interest 


to the reader of this publication. 


¥. We Ee 


The question is often asked, “What 
has the state of New Hampshire done 
in the various wars in our country’s 
history?” Her record is one of which 
every citizen may be proud as the old 
Granite State has never found 
wanting when needed and no truer words 
were ever penned than these lines of 
Whittier’s: 


been 


“God bless New Hampshire. 
From her granite peaks, 
Once more the voice of Stark 

and Langdon speaks.” 


In the War of the Revolution, New 
Hampshire furnished a total of 18,289 
men, including the three regular regi- 


ments in the Continental Army, besides 
the large numbers of militia enlisted for 
shorter periods. Some of the most 
noteworthy of the leaders were John 
Stark, our own hero of the hills; John 
Sullivan, second only to John Stark and 
a great statesman as well as a soldier; 
Enoch Poore, Joseph Cilley, Alexander 
Scammell, Andrew McClary, Henry 
Dearborn, John Langdon, George Reid, 
William Whipple, Mathew Thornton and 
Josiah Bartlett. 

New Hampshire men fought the bat- 
tles of Bunker Hill and Bennington and 
took a most prominent part in the Christ- 
mas victories of Trenton and Princeton. 
They were active at Long Island, 
Brandywine, Germantown, Valley Forge, 
the Rhode Island campaign with the 
battle of Butts Hill, the campaign against 
Montreal and Quebec and the Sullivan 
campaign against the Indians in western 
New York. At the battle of Monmouth, 
Gen. Washington made the inquiry, 
“What troops are those?” Upon being 
told they were from the old Granite 
State, he replied, “Ah, I see! My brave 
New Hampshire boys.” They were also 
very prominent in the victories of Sara- 
toga and Yorktown. 

In the War of the Rebellion, 1861 to 
1865, New Hampshire again did her part, 
furnishing 32,486 men, enlisted in 
eighteen regiments of infantry, one regi- 
ment of heavy artillery, three companies 
of sharpshooters, a battalion of cavalry 
and the first light battery of field artil- 
lery. Among the most famous organiza- 
tions was the old “Second” under the 
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command of Gen. Gilman Marston and 
Col. Edward’ L. Bailey, carrying 2555 
men on its rolls and the “Fighting Fifth,” 
under Col. Cross, with 2562 men. 
Among the more notable commanders 
may be mentioned Maj. Gen. Fitz John 
Porter, Gen. John G. Foster, Gen. Gil- 
man Marston, Gen. Louis Bell, Gen. 
Simon G. Griffin, Gen. Aaron F. Stevens, 
Gen. John Bedell, Gen. Walter Harri- 
man, Gen. M. T. Donohue, Gen. Joseph 
C. Abbott, Gen. Joseph H. Potter, Com- 
modore George Hamilton Perkins, the 
man of whom Rear Admiral Farragut 
said, ‘“‘He was the bravest man who ever 
trod the deck of a ship,’ Capt. John A. 
Winslow and Lieut. James S. Thornton. 
There were also some New Hampshire 
born men serving from other states, 
prominent among them being Benjamin 
F. Butler and John A. Dix, the author 
of the famous dispatch, “If any man 
attempts to haul down the American flag 


shoot him on the spot.” 
Among the actions in which our men 
were prominent may be mentioned Fred- 


ericksburg, Antietam, Cold Harbor, 
Spotsylvania, Fort Fisher, Fort Wagner, 
Chancellorsville, the Wilderness, Gettys- 
burg, the battle between the “Kearsage” 
and the “Alabama” and the battle of Mo- 
bile Bay. 

At the battle of Gettysburg, New 
Hampshire was represented by the old 
“Second” and the “Fighting Fifth” and 
Twelfth regiments of infantry, the First 
Light Battery of Field Artillery, three 
companies, E of the First and F and G 
of the Second United States Sharpshoot- 
ers. Charles H. Clement and Edward F. 
Moore of the New Hampshire battalion 
of the First New England Volunteer 
Cavalry, who were serving at the head- 
quarters of Gen. Sickles, were killed dur- 
ing the battle. 

The Second New Hampshire Volun- 
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teers commanded by the gallant Col. 
Edward F. Bailey, occupied a position in 
the celebrated “Peach Orchard” upon 
the second day of the fight and on the 
third day it was stationed near Little 
Round Top. The regiment entered the 
battle with 24 officers and 330 men. Of 
this number, 19 were known to have been 
killed, 136 were wounded and 38 were 
missing—lying dead or wounded on the 
field or prisoners in the hands of the 
enemy, making a total of 193 out of 354 
or about three fifths of the number en- 
gaged. All of the field officers were 
wounded. 

The Fifth New Hampshire Volunteers 
on the second day of the fight was 
located near Round Top on picket, then 
afterward entered the battle near the 
“wheat field” so called, being under the 
command of Lieut. Col. Hapgood. On 
the morning of the third day the regi- 
ment threw up a slight line of breast- 
works where it lav under a terrible fire 
from the Confederate artillery. The 
regiment suffered severely, losing four 
officers and eigthy-two men killed and 
wounded out of twelve officers and one 
hundred and sixty-five men who entered 
the battle. Its severest loss was the death 
of Col. Cross, who at the time was com- 
manding the brigade and who was killed 
by a shot through the body. 

The Twelfth New Hampshire Volun- 
teers occupied a position upon the second 
day of the battle upon the Emmettsburg 
road and was in the very center of the 
terrific conflict and suffered severely, 
losing one officer killed and five wound- 
ed, and twenty enlisted men killed and 
sixty-eight wounded out of a total of 
twelve officers and two hundred and 
twelve enlisted men. Upon the third day 
of the battle the regiment was held in 
reserve. 

The First Light Battery of Field Ar- 
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tillery was placed in position at Ceme- 
tery Hill both the second and third days 
and did most effective work, particularly 
during the repulse of Pickett’s charge, 
firing 353 rounds and being highly com- 
plimented for their work by Gen. O. O. 
Howard. They suffered but slightly, 
however. The sharpshooters were con- 
stantly engaged and contributed their full 
share to the final victory for the Union 
arms. It has been well said that “New 
Hampshire soldiers at the battle of 
Gettysburg gave the last full measure of 
devotion.” 

In every war, devoted to the country, 
the flag and the government, saying with 
Miller at Niagara in 1814 when prepar- 
ing to storm the British battery whose 
capture gave us the field, words after- 
wards borne on the regimental colors, 
“Tl try, sir!’; in the war with Mexico 
in 1846; shedding the first blood of the 
war for the Union from the veins of 
young Ladd of Alexandria in the streets 
of Baltimore on April 19, 1861, sending 
the First New Hampshire to the Spanish- 
American War, and again in the World 
War of 1917, the old Granite State has 
blazoned in burning letters a lesson to 
be read and never forgotten by her 
children. 


“Swift as the summers came, they left 
The plough midfurrow standing still 
The halfground corn grist in the mill, 
The spade in earth, the axe in cleft. 


“They went where duty seemed to call 
They scarcely asked the reason why 
They only knew they could but die 
And death was not the worst of all.” 


CHAPTER II 
MANCHESTER RIFLE COMPANY 


The first military company in Man- 
chester was the Manchester Rfle Com- 
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pany which was organized in 1825 under 
the command of Captain James McQues- 
ton. Among succeeding commanders 
were Nathaniel and Ira Moore and 
David Young and it was disbanded about 
1848. The following is a copy of a docu- 
ment entitled “Listing Orders” which is 
owned by the Manchester Historic Asso- 
ciation. 

“The undersigned to agree to enlist 
into the Second Rifle Company in the 
Ninth Regiment, New Hampshire Mili- 
tia, commanded by Cap. John Calfe and 
promise to uniform and equip ourselves 
for such Rifle Company, agreeable to the 
Rules and Regulations of such Company 
and perform all duties incumbent on us 
as members of such Company. 


EDMOND JOHNSON, 
James McQueEsToN, 
Field Officers of the Ninth Rgt. 
Manchester, April 7, 1834. 

Given under our hand at Manchester 
this 7th day of April. 

Samuel Worthley, Joseph F. Gage, 
John Rowell, Elbridge Weston, John 
Dickey, Ira W. Moore, Reuben G. Saw- 
yer, Jeremiah Johnson, Nathaniel Baker, 
Joseph B. Hall, Rodnia Nutt, Hibbard 
Stevens, Gault, Reuben Kimball, 
William Heseltine, William Gault, Josiah 
Davis, Edward Proctor, Jonathan Kim- 
ball, Peter Kimball, James Griffin, Caleb 
Page, Leonard Johnson, Pierce Porter, 
Benjamin Stevens, Joshua P. Currier, 
Samuel B. Kidder, John P. Young, Sam- 
uel Hall, Jr., Edward Hall, Eliab Cory, 
Cyrus Young, Robert Hall, ———_—— 
Heseltine, Joseph Proctor, Ephraim 
Harvey, David Young, Simeon Hesel- 
tine, James Stevens, Adam Gilmore and 
and a few others.” 

The following is a copy of a communi- 
cation which was addressed “To the 
Captain of the Manchester Rifle Com- 
pany, Manchester, N. H.” 
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Nashua, 24th May 1838. 

Dr. Sir:—The uniformed companies 
of the Fifth Regiment propose to have 
a volunteer parade on the Fourth of 
July next, in Nashua. Many companies 
not within the limits of said Regt. are 
expected and a very splendid military 
display is confidently anticipated. The 
Committee of Arrangements the 
occasion take great pleasure in extend- 
ing an invitation to the Officers and 
Soldiers of the Manchester Rifle Com- 
pany to attend. The line will be formed 
at 8 o’clock A. M. It may be well to 
add that a gentleman proposes to furnish 
3reakfast and dinners for such Com- 


for 


panies as may choose in soldier style— 
cold ham, tongue, corned and roast beef, 
rye and Indian and wheat bread, pickles, 
cheese, apple pie, cider, etc. For Break- 
fast 25cts. For Dinner 50 cts with table, 
seats, etc. Should your Company con- 
clude to come you will please give early 
information and especially as to the 
number who will take refreshments as 
above. 
Yours truly, 
Jno. Louts CLARKE, 

For the Commuttee. 

To the Captain of the Manchester Rifle 
Company. 

At the annual “Goffstown muster,” 
September 24, 1839, Jeremiah Johnson, a 
member of the Company, was killed in 
a general quarrel by Elbridge Ford. The 
latter was tried the next year, found 
guilty of manslaughter and sentenced to 
the state prison for five years but was 
pardoned at the end of three. 


THE GRANITE FUSILEERS 


The Granite Fusileers were organized 
August 10, 1842, under Captain Samuel 
W. Parsons and assumed the name of 
City Guards in 1847. Among the com- 
manders were George T. Clark, S. G. 
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Patterson, J. C. Ricker, S. G. Langley, 
J. R. Bagley, Micajah Ingham and 
Francis H. Lyford. They occupied for 
armories rooms in the City Hall, Granite 
block and Wells’ block and went out of 
existence about 1860. 


THE STARK GUARDS 


The most famous of these old com- 
panies was the Stark Guards, which were 
organized under Captain Walter French, 
who was followed by E. W. Harrington, 
George W. Morrison, E. A. Bodwell and 
others. They had an armory in the old 
town house as will be detailed later and 
in Patten’s block and maintained their 
organization a little over ten years. 

The author has a ball ticket issued by 
this company to H. I. Dowe. It reads 
as follows: 

Military and Citizens Ball by the Stark 
Guards. The Company of Capt. H. I. 
Dowe and Ladies is respectfully solicited 
at the Town Hall, Thursday Evening, 
24 inst., at 5 o’clock. 

Managers—W. French, G. Welton, E. 
A. Bodwell, J. T. P. Hunt, J. Besse, J. 
Porter, Jr., J. A. Winn, N. Chase, C. 
Shattuck, J. McQuestion, S. W. Little, 
W. H. Estey, P. H. Pike, S. Simonds, 
J. C. Emerson, G. Porter, G. W. Tilden, 
J. S. Kidder, E. W. Harrington, L. B. 
Bowman, I. W. Moore, W. Gardner, I. 
C. Flanders, J. D. Kimball. 

Manchester, N. H. February, 1842. 

There is a piece of music entitled “The 
Stark Guards’ Quickstep,” performed by 
the Manchester Brass Band at the pre- 
sentation of an elegant standard by the 
ladies of Manchester, Sept. 22, 1842. 
Composed and respectfully dedicated to 
the officers and members of the Stark 
Guards by Alonzo Bond. Published by 
Oliver Ditson company, 1842. 

It bears a vignette likeness of Gen. 
John Stark as a young man and also a 
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steel engraving of the presentation of 
the standard above referred to, the 
Guards being drawn up in line upon 
Amherst street and the officers receiving 
the colors from the ladies on the steps 
of a house just across the street from 
the company. 
old uniform. 

“We learn that the industrious and 
generous hearted females employed in 
the mills in this place are about to pre- 
sent the Stark Guards and Granite Fu- 
sileers each with a splendid new banner 
as a token of respect which they have 
for these excellent military companies. 
The ladies deserve the warmest thanks 
of the community in general and of the 
companies in particular for this renewed 
exhibition of their patriotism and liber- 
ality. We certainly hope they will have 


It shows a very quaint 


their reward.”—August 31,.1844, Man- 
chester Operative. 
It is said that this presentation of 


colors took place on Amherst street and 
that the building mentioned where the 
officers were receiving the colors was the 
old “Washington Hall’ which was torn 
down when the Traction Company built 
their workshop on Amherst street, just 
below the corner of Chestnut street. 

The Manchester Democrat of Sept. 27, 
1842 had the following in regard to this 
event. 

“The standard recently delivered to 
the Guards was designed and executed 
by Mr. Thomas P. Pierce, an artist of 
much skill and taste, as this production 
of his will fully demonstrate. On one 
side is the coat of arms of New Hamp- 
shire, richly executed and on the other 
a correct portrait of the hero of Benning- 
ton, Maj. Gen. John Stark. These are 
surrounded by rich scroll work bearing 
the following inscriptions: ‘By our exer- 
tions we conquer. We are always ready.’ 
‘Presented by the young ladies of Man- 
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chester.’ ‘Stark Guards, instituted 1840.’ 
‘For our Country and our Country’s 
Good.’ ” 

The presentation address was made 
by a- Miss Wheeler. The colors were 
received by Capt. Morrison of the Com- 
pany. Both of their addresses are con- 
tained in the Manchester Democrat of 
Sept. 27, 1842. There was also an ad- 
dress by Rev. G. W. Gage at the town 
hall, which is printed in the same paper 
of the date of Oct. 4, 1842, in full. 

The company had an armory in the 
old town house and it was in this armory 
that the fire caught which destroyed the 
old town house on Aug. 12, 1844. The 
fire caught from a lighted piece of paper 
being carelessly thrown upon the floor, 
which probably communicated through 
some grains of powder to shavings be- 
neath the floor and the hall below, the 
armory being in the attic. The effects 
of the Stark Guards and the Granite 
Fusileers were almost entirely destroyed. 

It appears that they went to Boston 
in 1843 and took part in the celebration 
of the completion of Bunker Hill monu- 
ment on June 17th of that year. 

Two heroes of the Revolution, 
Messrs. (Jonathan) Bell and (John) 
Burns, accompanied the Stark Guards 
(of Manchester, N. H., to Boston) and 
looked in as good health and condition as 
the youngest soldier in the corps. They 
are both in the 89th year of their ages, 
and were both present at the battles of 
Bunker Hill and Bennington—( Boston 
Courier, June 16, 1843.) 

Mr. Bell of Goffstown and Mr. Burns 
of Whitefield, N. H. who accompanied 
the Stark Guards from Manchester, N. 
H., to Boston, as stated in The Courier 
of June 16, from some misunderstand- 
ing did not report at the adjutant gen- 
eral’s office on Saturday morning, June 
17, and were therefore unable to join 
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the procession, but a carriage was pro- 
cured, and they were sent directly to 
Bunker Hill.—( Boston Courier, June 21, 
1843.) 

Jonathan Bell of Goffstown, N. H. 
was at the Bunker Hill celebration of 
June 17, 1843. He is buried in the Gras- 
mere cemetery in Goffstown. ‘Jonathan 
Bell died June 10, 1844, aged 89. He 
was in the battle of Bunker Hill and 
afterward served in the Army of the 
Revolution.” (Inscription 
stone. ) 

Jonathan Bell is entered as a private 
on the Roll of Capt. Samuel Richards’ 
company in Col. John Stark’s regiment 
to Aug. 1, 1775. Time of entry, April 
23, 1775. Time in service, three months, 
sixteen days. (The men of this company 
were mostly from Goffstown, New Bos- 
ton and Weare—Editors.) (New Hamp- 
shire Revolutionary Rolls, vol. i., pages 
55-57.) 

Jonathan Bell of Captain Richards’ 
company in Colonel Starks’ Regiment 
receipted for $4 coat money, Oct. 10, 
1775. (New Hampshire Revolutionary 
Rolls, vol i., page 184.) 

Jonathan Bell was a private in the 
expedition to Saratoga in 1777, and to 
Rhode Island in 1778. (New Hampshire 
Revolutionary Rolls, vol. 11, pages 116 
and 557, and vol. iv., page 258.) 

Deaths—Burns, Major John, White- 
field, N. H., 6 May (1852), aged 97; a 
soldier of the Revolution. (New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register, vol. 
vi., 1852, page 306.) 

Major John Burns—The name ot 
Burns suggests Scotch origin. Major 
John was born in New Boston, N. H. in 
1775. His father, John Burns, was an 
original petitioner for the town of Bed- 
ford (N. H.) and one of the hardy 
scouts and hunters that campaigned 
against the French and Indians with 
Captain Nehemiah Lovewell. 


on grave- 


Major 
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John, the Whitefield pioneer, at twenty 
years of age enlisted in Colonel Stark’s 
regiment, May 4, 1775. This regiment 
was in active service at the siege of 
Boston three months and at the battle of 
sunker Hill. John Burns was one of 
the last men to leave the field. He was 
one of the ninety New Hampshire men 
who participated in the expedition for 
the capture of Quebec in 1775, led by 
Benedict Arnold. He re-enlisted for the 
Canada expedition of 1776 and with his 
regiment went into camp at Ticonderoga 
in August, where he was discharged on 
account of sickness. He was also a-sol- 
dier of the war of 1812, but his military 
title of major was acquired in the early 
militia service of the state. He died at 
Whitefield, N. H., May 6, 1852, aged 96 
years, nine months. Buried in Burns 
cemetery, Whitefield. (Letter from J. 
H. Winslow, Whitefield, N. H.) 


John Burns is entered as a private 


on the Pay Roll of Capt. Gordon 
Hutchins’ company in Col. John Stark’s 
regiment to the Ist day of August, 1775. 
Time of entry, May 4, 1775. Time in 
Service, three months, five days. The 
men of this company were from Con- 
cord, Henniker and vicinity—Editors. ) 
(New Hampshire Revolutionary Rolls, 
vol. i., pages 63-65.) 

John Burns, aged 20, of New Bos- 
ton. Joiner, late of 7th Stark’s Regi- 
ment, enlisted for Canada expedition. 
Advance paid Sept. 18, 1775. (New 
Hampshire Revolutionary Rolls, vol. i., 
page 210.) 

John Burns also enlisted for Canada 
expedition of 1776. (New Hampshire 
Revolutionary Rolls, vol. i., pages 337, 
690 and 699.) 

The Stark Guards gradually dwindled 
away, its last parade being made with 
one soldier and a band, that soldier being 
the eccentric W. N. Haradon, a local 
printer. 


(Concluded in December Number) 





Eben Sells The Farm 


EVELYN 


66 ELL, if it aint a-spillin’ right 
WV ews: Eben remarked to 
himself, casting his weather 
eye toward the heavy clouds from which 
the rain fell in torrents. He was march- 
ing triumphantly down the middle of the 
road, his tightly furled umbrella carried 
over his shoulder like a musket. As he 
splashed along, his face one expansive 
grin, he glanced furtively to the right 
and left before he dared give vent to 
the explosive chuckles which seemed to 
rise from the very toes of his shoes, they 
were so prolonged. 

When he came to his own place he 
turned a perfectly square corner and 
marched up the path to where Elmira 
awaited him in the doorway. On the 


threshold he stopped, grinned broadly at 


her, then waved his hand airily in the 
direction of the road. “So long, Solo- 
mon,” he chortled, “if I don’t see you 
again, don’t forget to write.” 

“Eb Brown, are you crazy?” his wife 
demanded. “Don’t you know enough to 
come in out of the rain? You look like 
a drownded rat this minute. | Whoever 
are you waving to?” 

“Oh, everybody in general and nobody 
in particular,’ was his enigmatic reply. 
“T’ve put one ever on ’em this time.” 

She pulled him inside, shut the door 
and taking the umbrella from his hand 
stood it in a corner of the kitchen. 
‘“Didn’t you have sense enough left to 
open that thing and keep yourself from 
getting soaked?” Elmira scolded. “What 
ails you today anyway ?” 

“Bless my soul, Elmiry,” Eben’s 
amazement was genuine, “did you expect 
me to ruin a brand new ambrilla in this 
cloudburst? It’s the first time I’ve car- 
ried it out.” He glanced toward the 
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“ambrilla” that leaned dejectedly against 
the wood box. “’Tain’t, hurt a mite,” 
he beamed. “It’s as good as new.” 

“No, Eb, I don’t suppose I did expect 
you to do anything but what you always 
do,” she assured him. “I reckon you'd 
sit plumb under a roaring waterspout 
and hold your umbrella behind you to 
keep it from getting wet.” 

The only answer she received was a 
rumbling laugh that shook the water 
from his dripping clothes in a miniature 
shower. Hovering about anxiously until 
he had divested himself of the sodden 
garments, she then led him to the stove 
and told him to put his feet in the oven 
and keep them there. 

He complied readily, giving her a 
prodigious wink. “Just as you sav 
Elmiry,” he cackled, “but I put one over 
on ‘em this time. The whole bunch of 
em,” he reiterated, smirking at his grin- 
ning image in the looking-glass. 

After watching him for a moment in 
silence, Elmira turned the glass around 
facing the wall and came to sit beside 
him. “Now, Eb Brown,” she com- 
manded, “stop that eternal ogling and 
gurgling and tell me what devilment 
you've been up to.” 

“There, there, Elmiry,’ he soothed, 
patting her hand, “the devil don’t know 
any more about it than the rest of ’em,” 
chuckling again. “I’ve sold the farm 
and not a bloomin’ soul in this bloomin’ 
burg knows a bloomin’ thing about it. 
There now.” He blinked at her like the 
original wise old owl who, because he 
spake not, heard and saw all. 

“Why, Eb,” Elmira blinked also in her 
astonishment, “that’s what everybody 
has been telling you to do for the past 
five years. They've said two farms were 
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too many for you to handle and advised 
you to sell this one.” 

“And that’s the very reason I never 
would sell, I’d a-held on to it another 
five years if the know-it-alls in this town 
hadn’t decided to shut up about farms 
for a spell and give me a rest.” He 
glared at Elmira and pounded his fist on 
his knee. “It makes me mad for good 
and everlastin’,’ he went on, “to have 
the world and his wife tell me what I 
ought to do. I’m of age, ain’t I?” he 
insisted, leaning toward her. “And I’m 
white, and of sound mind and all the 
rest of it, ain’t I?” 

Elmira nodded, a slow smile dawning 
in her eyes. At last she laughed out- 
right. “I reckon you're right, Eb,” she 
said. “And I’m glad you're going to sell 
this place. It is too big for us to man- 
age now. The little farm will be as com- 
fortable and more cosy. Have you had 
the papers made out yet?” 

“No, but they’re just the same as made 
out. The other feller is going to take a 
week to think over his part of the bar- 
gain, and I’m going to take a week to 
think over my part, then we'll sign the 
papers and part company. I told him I 
wanted to keep the business quiet so he 
agreed not to say a word.” 

He radiated smug satisfaction as he 
leaned forward to pat her hand again. 
“And look here, Elmiry,” he admonished, 
“you must promise not to tell any of 
those nosey Lady Aiders. They'll pass 
it on to their worse-halves quicker’n scat. 
We've got to keep it quiet, you know.” 

Elmira promised, her eyes dancing. 
“You’d better watch out you don’t go 
and tell it yourself,” was her only retort. 

However, nothing could dent the 
armor of Eben’s triumph. His rumbling 
laugh broke out anew. “I’ve put one 
over on ’em this time,” he chuckled, 
rubbing his steaming feet together. “But 
I’m going to keep it quiet, if I die.” 
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Several days later, Eben was thinning 
out beets at the farther side of his gar- 
den. Just over the fence neighbor Jones 
was thinning out beets also. Apparently, 
neither had noticed the presence of the 
other until Eben began to talk aloud. 
Unfortunately, talking to himself was 
Eben’s cardinal failing, and having much 
on his mind he was indulging freely. 

And of course Jones’ ears were in 
their usual normal condition. Moreover, 
he couldn’t be expected to leave his beets 
and move to a distant part of the farm 
simply because Eben chose to blab family 
secrets in that reckless fashion. So the 
thinning out contest went steadily on. 

“Might as well sell the place,” Eben 
ruminated, nodding his head to an imag- 
inary listener. “No sense in running 
two plantations full tilt.” 

Neighbor Jones’ eyes opened wide and 
he skipped a couple of beets that needed 
pulling. “Ought to have sold it five 
years ago,” he mumbled, moving along 
the row. 

Eben’s voice rambled on, letting the 
cat out of the bag with a vengeance. 
“$30,000 right in your hand is a prope: 
price for a place like this. Right in your 
hand, mind you, and no questions asked. 
$30,000 don’t grow on every bush.” 

“Whew,” whistled Jones under his 
breath, “you bet your life it don’t. Td 
sell mine for half that this minute and 
no questions asked either.” 

The beet pulling entirely forgotten, 
Eben squatted between the rows, gesticu- 
lating emphatically, while he broadcasted 
every item of his private affair on the 
four winds of heaven. 

“What in Sam Hill do I care about 
the $30,000. I’ve put one over on ’em 
this time,” head_wagging like a Chinese 
mandarin’s. “I'll show ’em what tree 
grows shingles.” His shrill cackle smote 
Jones’ ears with the force of a trumpet 
blast. 
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By this time, Jones felt that as Eben’s 
father confessor he had done his full 
duty. Such a dose of information was 
more than his brain could hold, so he de- 
parted forthwith to seek his better-half 
and unburden his mind of its accumula- 
tion of facts. 

Owing to her propensity for peddling 
news, Mrs. Jones was dubbed (behind 
her back, of course,) “The Daily Adver- 
tiser.” She was an active Lady Aider, 
consequently, without wasting valuable 
time, she rehearsed Eben’s story from A 
to Z to the members of that select or- 
ganization. And as Jones’ bump of 
loquacity was equally well developed, he 
was not slow in spreading the facts 
among the male element. 

Elmira was dumbfounded when her 
neighbors began to arrive in twos and 
threes, primed with congratulations and 
advice. She squirmed and twisted un- 


easily, trying not to fib yet determined to 


keep her promise to Eben, while the ball 
of conversation flew about with increas- 
ing velocity. 

“Who has Eben sold the farm to?” 
Mrs. Jones finally asked pointblank. 

“IT don't know,” Elmira faltered. “He 
hasn’t sold—” 

“To be sure’ (the words were 
snatched out of her mouth before she 
could utter them) “if he hasn’t sold it 
yet, he would wish to keep it a secret 
until the papers were signed. Not so 
much explaining to do afterward in case 
he wanted to back out.” The wisdom of 
the Sphinx was in Madam Jones’ envel- 
oping smile and the conversation, with a 
fresh burst of enthusiasm, rolled merrily 
on. They answered their own questions 
before Elmira could think of suitable 
replies, seeming to know more about the 
affair than she did. Nevertheless, she 
“wished to goodness sakes Eb Brown 
would come home.” 


But the harassed Eb was having his 
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own trials and tribulations. He had 
barely entered the store when the grocer 
hailed him with: “Hear you're talking 
of selling one of your farms, Eben.” 

“Why, yes-s-s,” Eben stuttered, taken 
aback by the unexpected onslaught. “I 
sort of think of selling. ‘Sort of think 
of buying, too,” a sudden inspiration 
coming to him. 

“Buying ?” thundered the store-keeper. 
“What do you want to buy more prop- 
erty for?” 

“Oh, you never can tell what may hap- 
pen,” Eben prophesied vaguely. “Never 
can tell,’ he repeated. “Maybe I’m go- 
ing to start a watermelon plantation. 
Takes a lot of room for watermelons 
to grow in,” he added as an after- 
thought. 

Before his surprised listener could 
frame an answer, Eben was surrounded 
by farmers. “You've sold the big farm 
already for $30,000, haven't you, Eben ?”’ 
began one, thereupon starting a discus- 
sion about business deals, fair prices, 
secret transactions and so forth. 

Poor Eben, in the midst of the dis- 
turbance, parried all verbal broadsides to 
the best of his ability. He felt himself 
slowly but surely turning into an auto- 
mation whose idiotic “never can tells’ 
were becoming chronic, when the store 
cat created a longed-for diversion by 
knocking over a row of lamp chimneys 
on the top shelf. Before puss could be 
captured, Eben had taken advantage of 
the ensuing clamor and skipped out. 

It was nearly dark when he slunk into 
the kitchen where he found his wife, 
limp and weak, stretched on the sofa. 

“Where’ve you been all this time?” 
she asked wearily. 

“Oh, out in the shed, treading 
around.” He flopped heavily upon the 
nearest chair, his face a picture of utter 
bewilderment. 

“Do you know, Eb,” her tired brain 
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still whirling, “that every blessed one of conundrum!” Eben ejaculated, gazing 
the Lady Aiders has been here talking about the room as if to find a solution to 
things over?” the puzzle. “How in timenation,”’ he 

“Yes, and every blessed one of their pondered, still dazed, “did everybody 
worse-halves nailed me in the store and know I had sold the farm when I kept it 
talked things over, too. If it ain’t a so quiet.” 






















Long Years Tell The Story 


RICHARD V. JOHNSON 


Hailed as “Queen of Syncopation” 
She wove a pattern rare, 
Tying strands of discordant tune 
q As a net for her shimmering hair. 
Be Years pass and still the glitter binds, 
An audience applauds ; 

She struts the stage as her jazz-band 

Assembles evil chords. 


A man, who wished her name and fame 
As a hub for his revues, 
Startles her with an offer rich 
If she but sing her “Blues.” 
Boa Skirts high, she sings in a broken tone 
Of “Sam” and all the rest; 
All those loud songs which stir the blood 
And which she sings the best. 


The last scene comes and she is queen 
Of a pyramid of youth; 

By one choked laugh from a drunken fool 
At last she sees the truth. 

She is old and the syncopation 
No longer a pattern rare; 

The strands of discordant tune but match 

The sheen of her aging hair. 


A Row of Maples 


ANABEL C. ANDREWS 


“| _ check for the timber is 
here, Ruth; just came; he 
wants to buy the homestead 
also.” 

“And where would we live?” 

“Why, if we intend ever to go South, 
now is the time to go. We aren’t grow- 
ing younger, as the years follow; also 
I’ve never known a better time to sell, 
than when some one wanted to buy.” 

“Did he make you an offer?” 

“He said he would pay us any rea- 
sonable price. I am to make a price for 
him to accept, or refuse; the first price 
being final. 

“T told him I would talk with you 
about it, letting him know before the 
first of the month, how do you feel 
about selling, Ruth?” 

“T want to do exactly what you think 
it best to do, after thinking the matter 
over carefully.” 

“T expected you’d say just that.” 

“Why does he want this place so 
much ?”” 


“My great, great, great grandfather, 
the first owner, was with Washington at 
Valley Forge; it is an old New Hamp- 
shire Homestead; and that pleases him. 
He likes the barn so far from the house; 
he is particularly pleased that the house 
isn’t one of the large houses they used 
to build; asked me if I knew why it 
isn’t. Grandfather built this: moving 
the old one back for a tool and carriage 
house. He built for Grandmother’s 
comfort in all ways; the spring water in 
house and barn, was almost unknown in 
a farmhouse in those days.” 


“Suppose you decide to sell, have you 


made any plans regarding where you 
will locate ?” 

“When the matter is settled, I’ll tell 
you all I’ve thought along those lines; 
but I want to tell you now, that anything, 
and everything, you want to take from 
here, you shall take; though Mr. Davis 
would pay a big price for all the furni- 
ture, because it is early American.” 

“Thank you, Jimmy; but I can’t take 
the trees in front of the house.” 

“T know; I know, Ruth; but it’s only 
a row of maples, and there’d be trees in 
any place we located—I’m going after 
the mail now.” 

When he came back with the mail, as 
he laid it in Ruth’s desk, he saw what 
he supposed to be a note she had left 
for him. He picked up the tear blis- 
tered sheet to read: 


“Only a row of maples— 
But they mean so much to me. 
The years are bridged, when I look at 
them, 
From now, to the used-to-be. 
The little boy—” 


Evidently her feelings had overcome 
her; for the pencil had fallen to the 
floor, and the house was very quiet. 

Ruth had written for years; her work 
finding always ready acceptance; but 
not one word since the captain’s letter 
had told them of Junior’s death. 

He laid the paper carefully back, and 
went out thinking hard. 

When he came in Ruth had supper 
on the table; she had his favorite muf- 
fins, with honey from their own hives. 
Jim was very quiet as he served the 
supper ; after a time Ruth said: 
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“See any one you knew at the post- 
office ?” 

“Why, I didn’t see anyone that I 
didn’t know.” 

“No, you wouldn’t. Would that be 
true in the new home, and wouldn’t you 
miss it?” 

“Ves, but we’d make friends in the 
new home.” 

“Would they be like those we left 
here, Jimmy?” 

“Why, no; but, Ruth, I’m tired of 
trying to knock a living out of this farm 
under prevailing conditions. I’m no 
longer able to do the hardest part of 
the work, in order to have it done as it 
should be. Every pound of hay raised 
on the place, should be fed here, going 
back to the land. Instead of that I sell 
grass standing, every year more, because 
I can’t get help who have any interest. 
Western cows, daylight saving—it grows 
harder every year, and I’m sick of it, 
Ruth! 

“Don’t you want a change?” 

“T want to do what you think is best 
for us to do.” 

“Well, there’s one thing, I not only 
think, but know; which is that you are 
the best, and the dearest wife a man 
ever had. You know it would have 
been so different if Junior had come 
home. He would have been ready to 
lift the burden as it grew heavy for me 
—but he is only one of hundreds of 
others. It is hard to see the justice of 
it all, Ruth; no one left to carry on, and 
the name dies with me. There has been 
a Morse on this farm since before the 
Revolution. The first—my great, great, 
great grandfather—was with Washing- 
ton at Valley Forge. Am going down to 
the Lodge; shall you stay up for me?” 

“T think so.” 


“Don’t get over-tired, or lonely wait- 
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ing, I have the key. Here’s Lassie, and 
Muggins to stay also.” 

Lassie laid her nose and one paw on 
Ruth’s slipper, while Muggins cuddled 
down in her lap; they were contented 
and happy; but Ruth was troubled and 
disturbed. She well knew that any 
word of hers would mean much to 
Jim; because of that, she wanted to keep 
silence till she was sure what he really 
wanted to do; she prayed for help to 
say the right word when she did speak. 
This was the home to which she had 
come a happy bride; here her baby had 
come to them. 

For him they had worked and 
planned; when he came home from the 
university, they had thought life was 
giving them lavishly, and they were 
grateful, while hard work was pleasure. 

Then came the war, and Junior’s 
early death. Everything changed for 
them then. It had taken from Jim all 
incentive to plan for the future; he was 
over-tired; he—who had always had 
such an even temper—was growing 
irritable, and a little fretful. After all 
what did it matter where they lived if 
they were together, and Jim could have 
an easier time. 

It was a wrench to leave the home she 
loved so well; the maples—where Junior 
had played in childhood, and which he 
had always cherished. One of his 
letters home contained the first com- 
plaint—and the last—that he ever made. 

““Sunny France!’ Mud, rain, ver- 
min, snipers, and_ battle-torn trees. 
Please go out and tell our maples I’ll see 
them some day; and woe to any bug I 
find on ’em.” 

A quick step on the steps, and Lassie 
bounded to meet Jim, while Muggins 
stretched and started a sleepy song. 

Jim came in alert, eager, more like 





A ROW OF MAPLES 


himself than at any time since Junior 
was lost to them. 

“T’m late, Ruth; but I’ve so much to 
tell you, can you stay up a while to hear 
it, or are you tired out?” 

“T can stay up till morning if you 
need, or want, me.” 

“Good girl. First thing to tell you is, 
that you can stay with the maples. I’m 
not selling—why, Ruthie what—don’t 
cry so! O, you should have told me 
that you felt as strongly as this about 
selling—there now Jet’s go up in Junior’s 
room. 

“Sit here in the chair in which you 
held him as a baby, and tell me all about 
as 

“You always,” sobs choked her, “had 
a home, while I—I—” 

“Steady, Ruth, take plenty of time, 
but let’s have it all; wait a bit and try 
again. Yes, I always had this home, 
and you?” 

“T never had till I came here a bride; 
it is impossible for you to understand 
what it has meant to me. Flowers, 
trees, and pets of my own. All my life, 
till you brought me here, had been spent 
in hotels, or ‘climbing other people’s 
stairs.’ 

“We have worked hard, Jimmy; but 
I’ve loved it from the first day; then 
when Junior was sent to us, my cup of 
joy overflowed. I suppose that is why 
all this trouble came; it isn’t given to 
mortals to be altogether happy — I’m 
sorry. I'll be all right now, and will 
listen to all you have to tell me.” 

“You should have told me. I’m so 
ashamed, and so sorry that I needed to 
be told; I should have seen—does your 
head ache?” 

“A little, thank you; but it will soon 
be all right.” 

“Some things I have to tell you are 
like a story: which proves that ‘Truth 
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is stranger than fiction’ sometimes, this 
being one. 

“When I went into the hall I saw Mr. 
Davis talking with ‘Bert, and heard 
"Bert say: 

““Ts Jim still undecided? 

“‘T’m to know before the last of the 
month.’ 

“Make a lot of changes, if you buy” 

““Not many; but I want a circular 
drive, and, by cutting the two last 
maples, I can have a fine one.’ 

“That was enough for me. I hadn't 
known what those trees meant to me 
till I heard him speak so calmly of cut- 
ing any of them. I’m afraid my voice 
wasn’t just steady as I said: 

““T couldn’t help hearing what you 
said; and it came to me in an instant, 
what it would mean to me to sell the old 
homestead—I can’t do it! 
to disappoint you.’ 

““Don’t blame you a bit; wonder that 
you ever considered it, even with your 
son gone. Come over to my room at 
the hotel; I’ve a lot to say to you.’ 

“After we were seated in his room— 
they’ve given him the best one in the 
house—he said: 

““On the chance mat you might sell, 
I talked with Peterson, your neighboi, 
about stock, touts, etc.; now why can’t 
you take him on the same plan that I 
had?’ 

“ “You are not talking of Harry Peter- 
son, our neighbor ?” 

““Exactly that.’ 

“*But I don’t understand; isn’t he 
located permanently with his father? 

““Ves; but, while it has been kept 
very quiet, there is a great deal of fric- 
tion. 

“When Harry finished at the uni- 
versity, he came home, married and 
expected to put his education 
practical use on the farm. 


I’m sorry 


into 








““His father, as you are doubtless 
aware, is one of the old-fashioned 
farmers; now they were the salt-of-the- 
earth, but there is as much difference 
between them and the modern, up-to- 
date farmer, as there is between Green’s 
Flying Machine, and a modern ‘plane. 
Harry has some money, his wife has 
also; they want to put into practice what 
he learned at the university, and is still 
learning; under existing conditions he 
simply cannot do it. 

“ “He wants some land of his own, on 
which to succeed or fail. Why can't 
you help him out, since too much grass 
land—which is what he wants—is your 
trouble—I’ll ‘phone the janitor to send 
him over; he can’t talk at his own home 
you know; do you mind me? I can go 
out if you do.’ 

“No, send for him.’ 

“The plan they had made was largely 
satisfactory to me; but I want more land 
than Davis did; and I wouldn’t consider 
renting stock and tools.” 

“There would be a fine opportunity 
for trouble if you did, Jim; I’ve yet to 
meet an individual who will be as careful 
of the property of another, as of his 
own.” 

“*Member how Junior would say: ‘I 
did some tall thinkin’, Dad.’ Dad did 
some tall thinking; this is the result. 

“Tl keep the two clover fields; seed 
one more, keep more bees; keep the 
orchards, and the kitchen garden; sell 
the honey, and fruit to Joe—he has two 
new stores in Boston now—we shall 
have our milk and cream from Harry: 
and it will be Dutch Gretchen’s as 
always. 

“I can keep busy, but not be worked 
to death; you will have no help to 
board, no farm-work of any kind— 
perhaps you may write some once 
more ?” 
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“If I can, Jimmy—I’ll surely have 
time enough; but I’ll love our home to 
ourselves.”’ 

“T’ve put the timber money into U. S. 
bonds; we had some, and they are ab- 
solutely safe; with what the fruit and 
honey will bring, we need not fear for 
the future. 

“You remember Mr. Davis has a 
brother, who came here with him once.” 

“Yes, he deals in antiques; he was so 
in love with the hand-woven blankets, 
made from wool grown here in the 
farm; and the old hand-woven counter- 
panes. He wanted to buy them; but I 
told him they were Junior’s.” 

“He still does. He offered me, for 
the counterpane that was my great, 
great grandmother’s, a price that seemed 
like a fairy tale, but it is true. 

“T gasped; but he said: ‘At that my 
brother would charge much more, and 
get it. The things you own are very 
rare, while the blankets and counter- 
panes are priceless.’ ” 

“T never could understand how any 
one should value anything old unless it 
was an heirloom. 

“T had none for father and mother 
‘lived in their trunks.’ I’ve taken the 
best possible care of yours for Junior— 
some day, when we are gone, they'll be 
sold to strangers under the hammer.” 

“Why not sell now, and buy more 
security for our old age?” 

“T should advise it.” 

“Would you sell the dining-room fur- 
niture ?” 

“Yes; take some of the money and 
buy a modern suite—so much less work 
to care for it; to my mind much prettier 
also.” 

“All right, Ruth; we will sell him all 
you are willing he shall have. 

“You shall go to Manchester, buy 
what you like to replace; we will stay 
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here with our maples, and not move till “Then to bed. Come Lassie—where’s 







we move for the last time. Muggins?” 
“Are you satisfied with the new ar- “Asleep in Junior’s chair.” 
rangement, Ruthie?” “T’ve felt as though he might be here e 


“More than satisfied.” 





with us—who knows.” 


A Toast 


CARL BURELL 





So, 


Here’s to Old New Hampshire! 
For she is up to snuff, 

I’m glad to see her advertise ; 
I love to hear her bluff. 

























Her mountains are the tallest; 
Her valleys are the deepest ; 
Her plains, they are the flattest ; 
Her hills, they are the steepest ; ‘| 


Her ‘taters are the bestest; 
Her sweet-corn is the sweetest; 

Her girls—the Good Lord bless them :— 
Are the dearest and the neatest. 


Her farmers work the hardest 
To get the things he raises, 

And but for summer boarders, 
He’d surely go to blazes, 


To let prospective boarders know 
How we are blessed by Fate, 

Of course, we have to tell them, 
And we might exaggerate. 


Our Board of Trade and editors, 
Of course, they never lie, 

But their old friend Munchausen 
Could never qualify. 


We love the summer boarders, 

And maybe they love our hash; 
We do love them exceedingly, 

We also love their cash. 


But still we know we’re honest, 
By practice as by birth, 

And if, maybe, we get their cash, 
They get their money’s worth. 


It matters not just what they want, 
They’re never at a loss, 

For New Hampshire is the party 
To put the thing across. 

So, Here’s to Old New Hampshire! 
For she is up to snuff, 

Just watch and see her advertise, 

Just hark and hear her bluff. 


Tired 


OLIVER JENKINS 


dread of growing prematurely old. 
It was because of this mostly that 
he had finally convinced his wife, Stella, 
that they should buy a house on Maple 
Hill, where all of the really smart 
younger married set lived. It meant 
parties over week-ends, to be sure, in 
which one could not be too attentive to 
one’s own wife; and it meant other 
things, with all of which Jim could not 
sympathize. On the whole, however, the 
advantages seemed overwhelming. 
“But you know, dear,” Stella had said 
with that silver drawl] he loved so much, 
“the Pattersons and the Mansfields and 
the rest have separate incomes. Do you 
really think we could manage it?” 


J«: HERBERT felt a constant 


“Of course,’ he had replied briefly, 
already thinking ahead to the coming 
winter with its gay round of events. 

Stella was a peculiar girl, he reflected. 
She had known full well that they could 


afford it. It was something else. Most 
women would have caught up the sug- 
gestion with glee; in fact would have 
suggested it in the first place. But not 
Stella. She had never caught the spirit 
of the crowd at all, and since they had 
moved into the bright, new home almost 
a year ago she had consented to go on 
the little parties only three or four times. 
She was not a mixer. In a group, she 
melted away, so to speak, into the back- 
ground. Someone would say, “Where’s 
Stella?” And upon searching she would 
be dtscovered as likely as not, cuddled up 
in a corner with a book. 

“T can’t see any sense in such things as 
petting with other people’s husbands an< 
wives. That and drinking seem to make 
the parties. Why do people get married 


anyway?” she had burst out upon one 
occasion. 

But Jim could not understand that sort 
of reasoning. It was all innocent enough, 
anyway. You can’t have a good time if 
people are content to sit around and 
twiddle their thumbs. God! a man would 
be in his grave, if he didn’t let himself 
go once in a while. 

He wasn’t bored with marriage as so 
many of his friends were. He loved 
Stella, and confessed to himself fre- 
quently that she outshone all the other 
women in beauty. He looked at her now, 
curled up on the divan reading a popular 
magazine. Her dull gold hair, the amaz- 
ing eyes, the soft curve of mouth. She 
must have sensed his scrutiny for she 
looked up then and drawled, “Jamie, 
dear, will you please hand me the ash 
tray and a match?” 

He went over to her, lighted her cigar- 
ette, and bestowed a light kiss upon her 
cheek and upon her mouth. 

“It’s a corking good night out,” he 
said. “There’s a moon just coming up. 
Funny none of the gang’s blown 
around.” 

“T’m frightfully tired, darling,’ mur- 
mured Stella, “even though I haven't 
done a thing all day.” 

“You'll get over it if somebody starts 
a little excitement.” 

Outside in the crisp November night 
there was the purr of a motor car fol- 
lowed by the screech of brakes, and in 
another moment the “gang” with syn- 
thetic phrases thrown helter-skelter, were 
in the house urging Jim and Stella to 
join them. 

But Stella remained upon the divan 
without moving. 
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“Come on, Stella, big party. 
body’s going.” 

“Stella, be a sport.” 

“Get her coat and hat, Jim.” 

Stella smiled and said, “I’m too tired. 
Really. Besides, my head aches so much 
1 couldn’t enjoy anything.” 

“How about a little drink of good old 
rye?” 

“No, honestly, I’m dead tired. There’s 
no use. But Jim can go.” 

“Nope,” said Jim, “if Stella won't go, 
it let’s me out. I’d like to. We'll make 
it some other time.” 

The couples went out then with bois- 
terous gaiety, their voices ringing in the 
clear winter air. Jim listened until the 
faintest echo had died away. 

“Stella,” he said, “maybe you're tired. 
1 don’t know about that. You are al- 
ways tired. We don’t act anything like 
young people. We’re getting to be old 
fogies.”’ 


Every- 


Next morning Jim got up early as was 


his custom, and drove into the city. He 
was glad now that he had found a good 
night’s rest. Nothing crippled a chap’s 
abilities so much as the inevitable hang- 
over. He wondered about Bill Patter- 
son, Ed Mansfield and the rest of the 
boys. At a news-stand near the entrance 
to the office he bought a paper. 

The headlines stared up at him: 
Society Fork CAUGHT IN RoADHOUS# 
Rap 

Same old stuff. The papers talked of 
little else, nowadays. 
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It was not until almost noon that he 
found time to prod deeper into the news. 
There under the headline was a brace of 
photos. He looked at them steadily and 
a chill ran through him. He looked away 
and back again. It was there in heavy 
black type, names and all. ' 

Jim rested his chin on his hands and 
gazed out of the window. The noon 
hour. The city was in its full strength 
now. The incessant cacophony of its 
heart-beat throbbed through the building. 
For a moment Jim hated it all, hated the 
beast and its damnable appetite. The 
story in the paper. Lord, it was all right 
for Bill and Ed. They’d laugh it off. 
But if he had been there, it wouldn’t 
have been so easy. In spite of all his 
struggling, his perseverance, a mess like 
that would have put a dent in him. 

The telephone _ bell 
Ed Mansfield’s voice 
receiver. 

“Did you see it? Funny as blazes... . 
big laugh. . . . Wait’ll you hear. . 
What’re you doing tonight, old boy? 
How about a I’'il celebration ?” 

Jim expressed the proper blend of 
sympathy and joshing, “But I’m afraid 
we can’t make it,” he concluded. ‘I 
promised Stella a week ago we'd take in 
‘Some Going,’ the new show at the 
Apollo tonight. . . . Can’t call it off very 
well. . . sorry . . . afterwards? . 
There’s some stuff I’ve got to work 
on . . . and I'll be dog tired 
eek... . TARR... Ba. 


was ringing. 


rasped in the 





The Continental Frigate Raleigh 


JOSEPH FOSTER 


Rear Admiral (Supply Corps) U. S. Navy (Retired) 


HIS story of the “Raleigh,” first 
| American man-of-war built in 
New Hampshire, was gathered 
from the “New Hampshire Genealogical 
Record,” Dover, N. H., 1905, and other 
historical records, and received from the 
British Admiralty for the dedication by 
the Society of Piscataqua Pioneers, 
August 10, 1927, of the tablet placed by 
them in 1926 on the Portsmouth His- 
torical Society’s house, Middle street, 
Portsmouth, N. H., and it is fitting that 
the story should be preserved in the 
“New Hampshire State Magazine” for 
the information of all, who now, or in 
future years, shall see this tablet. 


On RINDGE’s WHARF, PORTSMOUTH, 
May 21, 1776, 
Stx WEEKs BEFORE 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
THERE WAS LAUNCHED 
THE CONTINENTAL FRIGATE “RALEIGH,” 
THE First 
AMERICAN MAN-OF-WAR 
BUILT ON THE PISCATAQUA. 
Keet Larp Marcu 21, 1776, 
Act oF Coneress Dec. 13, 1775. 
ERECTED BY THE PISCATAQUA PIONEERS, 


1926 


(Bronze tablet, historical society’s 
house, Portsmouth, N. H.) 


It may seem that the “Raleigh” could 
not have been built in the sixty days be- 
tween the date of laying her keel and the 
date she was launched; but it should be 
remembered that more than a year 
elapsed after launching before she was 


finally completed, and 


August 12, 1777. 

The following address was delivered 
by Rear Admiral Joseph Foster, U.S. N. 
(retired), on the occasion of the annual 
meeting of the Piscataqua Pioneers an.l 
the Unveiling of the Raleigh Tablet on 
the John Paul Jones house by the 
Pioneers. 

The bronze tablet which was unveiled 
by Miss Helen Tilton, great-great-grani- 
daughter of Capt. Thomas Thompson of 
the “Raleigh,” commemorates the 
launching of the continental frigate 
“Raleigh” at Rindge’s wharf in Ports- 
mouth on May 21, 1776, six weeks be- 
fore the Declaration of Independence: 


went to. sea, 


THE CONTINENTAL FRIGATE “RALEIGH” 
Part 1—HISTORICAL 


The war of the Revolution had com- 
menced, the battles of Lexington and 
Bunker Hill had been fought, and Gen- 
eral Washington had assumed command 
of the American Army and was laying 
siege to Boston before the American 
colonies decided to take the offensive on 
the ocean. On December 13, 1775, Con- 
gress ordered the building of thirteen 
ships of war, one of which afterwards 
named the “Raleigh,” was to be built in 
New Hampshire. Eight merchant ships 
had been purchased under the act of 
Congress passed October 13 and 30, of 
that year, and were being converted into 
cruisers. This was the beginning of the 
American navy. The “Raleigh” was to 
be a 32-gun frigate and she was finally 
armed with 12-pounders. The keel of 
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the ‘‘Raleigh’”’ was laid on what is now 
Rindge’s wharf in Portsmouth, March 
21, 1776; work was pushed along as 
rapidly as possible and the vessel was 
launched on May 21, following. She 
was built by Messrs. Hackett, Hill and 
Paul, under the inspection of Thomas 
Thompson. Congress on June 6, 1776, 
passed the following: 

“Resolved, that Thomas Thompson be 
appointed captain of the frigate built in 
New Hampshire.” It was just eighteen 
days afterward on June 24, when Cap- 
tain Thompson began to enlist the crew 
for the “Raleigh.” The first enlistment 
being that of Robert Follett, as master, 
who, however, was soon discharged, and 
Thomas Manning enlisted for that office. 
Although the hull of the “Raleigh” had 
been so rapidly constructed, it was found 
impossible to procure her armament, 
ammunition and sails for her to go to 
sea before August, 1777. Meanwhile 
Captain Thompson was busy in enlisting 
his crew, weeding out and discharging 
those enlisted who upon trial were found 
to be undesirable men, and in getting the 
vessel, equipment, and men ready for 
active service on the ocean. Many of 
the men after signing the ship’s book, 
failed to appear at the time agreed upon 
and we find a big “D” placed either in 
their time of entry or wage column and 
their names crossed; sometimes the 
equally expressive term “Rum” was 
written. Capt. Thomas Thompson was 
born in England, he came to America in 
1766 or 1767; resided in Portsmouth and 
married an American woman. He was 
a good seaman and an excellent ship- 
builder. 

The “Raleigh” went to sea August 12, 
1777. She was ordered to meet the 24- 
gun ship “Alfred,” one of the eight mer- 
chant vessels which had been converted 
into cruisers, and the two then to 
proceed in company to France, where 


military stores were in waiting to be 
transported to America. The first few 
days of the voyage they took several 
prizes of little value. On the second of 
September they took the “Nancy,” a ves- 
sel belonging to a convoy bound for the 
West Indies, but which could not keep 
up with the fleet. From this vessel Cap- 
tain Thompson obtained the signals of 
the fleet, and made chase. About noon 
on September 3, the fleet was descried 
from the “Raleigh’s’” masthead, and 
found to consist of sixty vessels, guarded 
by four men-of-war and several armed 
merchant vessels. Captain Thompson 
gradually approached the convoy until he 
could make out the positions of the es- 
cort, occasionally signalling the “Alfred’”’ 
with the enemy’s code as if she were one 
of the merchantmen. Awaiting the cover 
of night he directed his consort to follow 
his movements. He failed in his en- 
deavor to separate some of the ships 
from the fleet. The wind increasing to- 
wards morning so that the “Alfred,” 
being a weak ship, had to take in part of 
her sail and was fast falling to the lee- 
ward, he made a bold dash through the 
convoy toward the vessel of war that 
was most to windward. Having obtained 
a weatherly position, the “Raleigh” ran 
out her guns, set her ensign and com- 
manded the enemy to strike; not being 
obeyed, she poured in a broadside of six- 
teen guns loaded with round and grape- 
shot; twelve broadsides were fired into 
the Englishman in the space of twenty 
minutes. The English vessel proved to 
be the “Druid,” carrying twenty guns. 
At the end of twenty minutes the three 
other war vessels and the armed merch- 
antmen appeared ; the “Raleigh” left her 
antagonist, ran a league to the leeward 
and joined the “Alfred,” and awaited the 
enemy, but the English did not follow. 
The “Druid” was a complete wreck ; her 
masts, rigging and sails were cut to 
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pieces, five feet of water was in her hold, 
six of her crew had been killed and 
twenty-six wounded, while the “Raleigh” 
had but three men killed and wounded. 
Arriving in France, the “Raleigh” and 
the “Alfred” loaded with military stores 
sailed from L’Orient for America, 
in February, 1778, taking a southerly 
On March 9, while the two ves- 
sels were far apart, the “Raleigh” being 
hull down to the leeward, two English 
vessels, the “Ariadne” of twenty guns, 
and the ‘‘Ceres’” of fourteen guns, came 
up to the “Alfred’’ and gave battle. In- 
stead of trying to join the “Raleigh” as 
the “Alfred” should have done, being to 
the windward, after firing a few broad- 
sides, she struck, before the “Raleigh” 
could get near her. Captain Thompson, 
seeing that it was then three ships against 
one, and being loaded with military 
stores that were very important for the 
American army, decided not to give bat- 
tle to the ships and soon outsailed the 
pursuing vessels. Captain Thompson 
was blamed for not attempting to retake 
the “Alfred” and was relieved of his 
command on his return to America. It 
appears to us if there was any fault it 
was in the two vessels not keeping close 
together with the “Raleigh” on the wind- 
ward side. If this rule had been fol- 
lowed then both vessels would have been 
in the engagement, with the chances in 
favor of the Americans. 

On her return to America the com- 
mand of the “Raleigh” was given to Cap- 
tain John Barry. The “Raleigh,” under 
her new commander, sailed from Boston 
on September 25, 1778, at six o’clock in 
the morning, having a brig and a sloop 
under convoy. At noon two strange ves- 
sels were seen to the southward, distant 
about fifteen miles. At sundown Captain 
Barry found that they were two Eng- 
lish frigates and sent the two merchant- 
men back to port, clearing his ship for 


course. 
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action, and for forty-eight hours en- 
gaged in a game of hide and seek. The 
two English frigates hung to his trail like 
grim death, and through the darkness of 
night and a thick fog a part of the time 
by day he could not escape them. At 
5 o’clock in the afternoon of September 
27 the action commenced with the fore- 
most vessel. The ‘“‘Raleigh’s” fore top- 
mast and mizzen-top gallant mast were 
shot away at the second broadside, 
which gave the English frigate the ad- 
vantage. Soon the other frigate came 
up. Captain Barry maintained a run- 
ning fight for several hours, and about 
midnight succeeded in running his ves- 
sel ashore on Wooden Ball Island, about 
twenty miles from the mouth of the 
Penobscot, off the coast of Maine. Cap- 
tain Barry had landed a part of his men 
on the island and was returning in the 
boats for the remainder of his crew and 


to destroy the vessel when a petty officer 
struck the flag and surrendered the 


“Raleigh.” Captain Barry with those 
who landed on the island escaped to the 
mainland. The English frigates were 
the 28-gun ship “Unicorn” and the 50- 
gun ship “Experiment.’”” The American 
loss was ten killed or wounded; the 
“Unicorn” had ten men killed and many 
wounded. The “Raleigh” was floated off 
at high tide by the English and was but 
little damaged. She was then taken into 
the British service for many (some) 
years was one of their best ships of her 
class. 


H. M. S. “RALEIGH” (1778-1783) 


Record received from the British 
Admiralty through Captain W. C. Watts, 
U. S. Navy,-naval attache, American 
embassy, London, under date of 29 
January, 1927. 

The “Raleigh,” a fifth rate of 32 guns 
and 677 tons, was captured by H. M. S. 
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“Experiment” and “Unicorn” on the 28th 
September, 1778. Admiral James Gamb- 
ler, then the British Naval commander- 
in-chief on the North American station, 
decided to take her into his squadron. 
He refers to her in his dispatches of 16th 
and 20th of October in the following 
terms: 

“I find it expedient to avail myself of 
the ‘Raleigh’ Congress frigate just 
taken by the ‘Experiment’ and ‘Unicorn,’ 
a new ship reported to sail remarkably 
well, draws little water, and in perfect 
order, near fit for service, and shall order 
her to be surveyed by the proper officers, 
and if reported fit for His Majesty’s 
service to be taken into it, she mounting 
32 guns.” 

“The ‘Raleigh,’ a very fine Rebel fri- 
gate, has been taken and brought in here 
by the ‘Experiment’ and ‘Unicorn,’ and 
she being clean, in good condition and 
found upon survey to be very fit for the 
King’s service, I have ordered her to be 
purchased accordingly, appointed Cap- 
tain George Anson Byron to command 
her, and to be upon the establishment of 
a 5th rate, until their lordship’s pleasure 
is known.” 

The log of H. M. S. “Raleigh” begins 
on 20th December, 1778, when the ship 
was at New York. On that day Captain 
James Gambler, nephew of the admiral, 
came on board and superseded Captain 
Kendall, who had replaced Captain 
Byron. 

Having completed her 
sailed on Ist January, 1779, 
making various captures of American, 
French and Spanish vessels, arrived at 
Nassau, New Providence, on 12th Febru- 
ary, 1779. On 28th February she sailed 
again with prizes in company, and on 
21st March anchored off the King’s 
Yard, East River [New York]. 

On 5th April, 1779, she sailed again 
in company with H. M. S. ships “Ar- 


stores she 
and after 
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dent,” “Richmond” and “Unicorn” and 
arrived at Spithead [Roadstead, Ports- 
mouth Harbor, Hants, England], on 26th 
April, 1779. The following day Admiral 
Gambier struck his flag on board the 
“Ardent.” 

On; 3rd May, 1779, she sailed from 
Portsmouth, England, in company with 
H. M. ships “Unicorn,” “Convert,” 
“Fortune,” “Signet,” “Leith” (armed 
ship) and “Wasp,” and anchored in 
Guernsey Roads, where H. M. ships 
“Richmond” and “Pallas” were also 
anchored. On 9th May pilots for the 
coast of France were taken aboard and 
the squadron proceeded off St. Malo, 
where they engaged a French squadron 
and the French batteries in Cancale Bay. 
On 15th May the squadron returned ‘o 
Jersey. And on 25th May the “Raleigh”’ 
sailed for Plymouth Sound, where she 
arrived next day. On the 6th June she 
entered the Hamoze [the estuary of the 
River Tamar, Plymouth, England] and 
the ship was cleared for complete refit. 
On 3lst August, the commander-in-chief, 
Plymouth Vice Admiral Lord Shuldam, 
hoisted his flag temporarily in the 
“Raleigh,” until 12th September; and 
again on 22nd September till 23rd Sep- 
tember. 

On 4th October, 1779, the “Raleigh” 
sailed for Cork, where she arrived 6th 
October, and sailed again 24th Decem- 
ber, 1779, in company with H. M. S. 
“Richmond,” “Victuallers,” and a con- 
voy of 62 sail. On 24th January, 1780, 
she brought to an American sloop from 
New London, took her sails, rigging and 
stores out of her and set her on fire; 
and on the 16th February, 1780, arrived 
and anchored in Tybee Road, where the 
expedition to Charlestown [Charleston, 
S. C.] was collected. On 9th April she 
was one of the ships that engaged Fort 
Moultrie on their way into Charlestown 
Harbour. 
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On Sunday, 7th May, 1780, Fort 
Moultrie surrendered to the seamen and 
marines under Captains Hudson and 
Gambier of the squadron. Charlestown 
capitulated on the 12th and |[the| 
“Raleigh” remained there until the 31st, 
when she sailed in company with the 
“Virginia.” They captured an American 
sloop on the 9th June and another on 
the 12th July. On 26th July she joined 
the fleet under Vice Admiral Arbuthnot 
and Rear Admiral Graves off Block 
Island. She was employed cruising and 
capturing two American schooners on 
the 12th August, and in company with 
H. M. S. “Blonde” captured the “Han- 
nibal’”’ (American privateer, 24 guns, 149 
men, from Newberry) on 18th Septem- 
ber, and took her to New York, where 
Rodney’s fleet then lay. On 10th Oc- 
tober, in company with H. M. S. “In- 
trepid,” she recaptured a vessel manned 
by an American prize crew; and on 16th 
October retook the “Minerva” transport 
that had an American prize crew aboard. 
On 23rd October she captured the 
American privateer “Greyhound” of 
Philadelphia, and arrived back at New 
York on 27th October, 1780. 

On 10th 1780, General 
©’Hara came on board and on 12th No- 
vember a company of the 84th Regiment. 
On 15th November H. M. S. “Raleigh” 


November, 


sailed from Sandy Hook in company 
On 22nd Novem- 
ber she re-took a schooner manned by an 


with Rodney’s fleet. 


American prize crew, which she sent into 
Charlestown. On 24th November, in 
company with H. M. S. “Hyaena,” cap- 
tured the American privateer “Miffin” 
(20 guns). On 28th November she 
arrived at Charlestown and sailed again 
on 18th company with 
H. M. S. “Roebuck,” and on Christmas 


December in 


day captured a schooner from Curacoa 
to North Carolina, which, however, sunk 
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in a squall with all hands on &th Janu- 
ary, 1781. 

On 19th January, 1781, she arrived at 
Charlestown and sailed again on 6th 
February in company with H. M. 5S. 
“Medea” and “Robuck.” On 19th Feb- 
ruary they captured two American ves- 
sels which were sent away to New York; 
on 24th another American 
sloop from Philadelphia; and on 12th 
March she arrived [at] New York and 
landed her prisoners. On the afternoon 
of 15th March the “Raleigh” got into the 
eddy tide off the north end of Governor’s 
Islands and got aground and was not 
got off till midnight on 16th. On 21st 
March she weighed with the squadron 
convoying 42 sail of transports (under 
Admiral Arbuthnot) and on 27th March 
assisted in landing the troops in Lyn- 
haven Bay. On 3lst March, American 
prisoners were received on board and on 
2nd April Captain Balfour and the off- 
cers of H. M.S. “Culloden” for passage 
to England. On same day she sailed and 
arrived in Spithead |Roadstead, Ports- 
mouth Harbor, Hants, England], 23rd 
April, 1781. After disembarking her 
prisoners and clearing the ship of stores, 
the “Raleigh” was put out of commis- 
sion at Portsmouth on Sunday, 10th 
June, 1781. She was sold out of the 
service in July, 1783. 

Her captain, James Gambier, became 
subsequently Lord Gambier, and was one 
of the British commissioners at the 
Treaty of Peace with the United States 
in 1814. 


February 


Part 2—PERSONNEL 


A list of the officers and men of the 
“Raleigh” will be found in “Kittery and 
Eliot, Maine, in the American Revolu- 
tion—1775-1783," by Lieut. Oliver P. 
Remick, [:ngineer Corps, U. S. Revenue 
Cutter Service, of Kittery, Maine, 








printed in 1901, to be found in many 
public libraries. 

The names of some of the officers and 
men of the “Raleigh,” taken from “Fent- 
ness’ History of the Portsmouth, N. H., 
Navy Yard,” with a notice of Captain 
Thomas Thompson, containing a copy of 
his commission, are printed in the “Sol- 
diers’ Memorial,’ Portsmouth, N. H.., 
Part 1893, pages 63-65. 

A list of the officers and crew on the 
Continental frigate “Raleigh,” when she 
sailed from Piscataqua River about 
August 12, 1777, is printed in Remick’s 
“Kittery and Eliot, Maine, in the Ameri- 
can Revolution.” 

Total 152 all told, who were also all 
on the “Raleigh,” Jan. 22, 1778, at 
L’Orient, France. Seventeen other men 
(names given) were also on her at that 
time, but their names are not on her 
shipping list, but they were probably, 
however, on her when she sailed from 
the Piscataqua. There were many men 
enlisted from vessels on the cruise to 
France, and also in France, so that on 
Feb. 2, 1778, she had a total of 28 souls 
on board.—(‘‘Remick’s” 216-222. ) 

The “Raleigh” list is from the original 
shipping lists and muster roll now 
(1901) in possession of Mrs. Arthur R. 
Yates, of Portsmouth, N. H., who is «. 
descendant of Captain Thompson.— 
(‘“Remick,” page 39.) 

The list of officers is as follows, viz: 

Commander, Thomas Thompson, Cap- 
tain U. S. N., of Portsmouth, N. H. 

First Lieutenant, Peter Shores of 
Portsmouth, N. H., joined her Sept. 1, 
1776; salary $20 per month. 

Second Lieutenant, Josiah Shackford, 
of Portsmouth, joined Aug. 5, 1776; 
same salary. 

Third Lieutenant, Hopley Yeaton, of 
Newcastle, N. H., joined Sept. 28, 1776; 
same salary. 

Master, Thomas Manning, of Ports- 
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mouth, joined Jan. 13, 1777; salary $30 
per month. 

Captain of Marines, George Jerry Os- 
borne, of Exeter, N. H., joined Aug. 12, 
1776; salary $26 2-3 per month. 

First Lieutenant of Marjnes, Stephen 
Meads, of New York, joined Aug. ), 
1776; salary, $18 per month. 

Second Lieutenant of Marines, Na- 
thaniel Thwine, of Boston, joined Aug. 
21, 1776; salary same. 

Surgeon, John Jackson, of Ports- 
mouth, joined Sept. 2, 1776; salary $21 
per month. 

Mates, John Yeaton, of Newcastle, 
joined May 22, 1777, and Robert Curtis, 
of Kittery, joined June 21, 1777; sal- 
ary $15. 

Midshipmen, John Frost, of Ports- 
mouth, joined Dec. 24, 1776; Richard 
Littlefield joined Feb. 3, 1777; Samuel 
McClintock, Jr., of Greenland, N. H., 
joined Feb. 10, 1777; Daniel Durgin, of 
Portsmouth, joined as mate, Aug. 22, 
1776, as midshipman, July 2, 1777, and 
Daniel Lang, of Portsmouth, joined July 
15, 1777; salary of each, $12 per month. 

Soatswain, William Bray, of Kittery, 
joined July 15, 1776; salary, $15 per 
month. 

Gunner, William Cambridge, of Eng- 
land, joined as gunner’s mate, July 22, 
1776; salary, same. 

Carpenter, Simeon Fernald, of Kittery, 
joined July 24, 1776; salary, same. 

Sailmaker, Benjamin Dam, of Kittery, 
joined July 14, 1777, as_ sailmaker’s 
mate; salary same. 

Surgeon’s mate, John Quin, of. Kit- 
tery, joined June 27, 1777; same sal- 
ary, $15. 

Captain’s clerk, Richard Langdon, of 
Portsmouth, joined Sept. 5, 1776; same 
salary.—(‘‘Remick,”’ pages 216-217.) 

“Capt. Thomas Thompson was ap- 
pointed to command the Raleigh on June 
6, 1776, by Congress. He was born in 
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England, and came to the United States 
about 1767, settled at Portsmouth, N. H. 
Married there. Was a sailor and also a 
shipbuilder. Was removed from the 
command of the “Raleigh” in the sum- 
mer of 1778, and returned to Ports- 
mouth. Has descendants living in that 
city at present (1901). Died there in 
1809.”—( “Remick,” page 222.) 

“Lieut. Josiah Shackford was a son 
of Josiah Shackford, who lived at Ports- 
mouth. Lieutenant Josiah married Deb- 
orah Marshall of Portsmouth, a step- 
sister. He probably remained on the 
“Raleigh” until her capture in 1778. He 
was a sea captain, and sailed ships out 
of New York for many years. At one 
time he sailed a sloop of fifteen tons 
from Bordeaux, France, to Surinam, 
South America, alone. He wished his 
wife to move to New York, but she re- 
fused to leave Portsmouth, and for sev- 
eral years she did not hear from him; 
when he returned suddenly to Ports- 
mouth, put up at the hotel, took tea with 
his wife, and left the town next morn- 
ing, never to return. He was next heard 
of in Ohio, where he founded the pres- 
ent city of Portsmouth, in that state; be- 
came quite wealthy, and died there when 
he was over eighty years old.” —(“Rem- 
isk,” page 222.) 

“Lieut. Hopley Yeaton was born in 
1730, at Newcastle, N. H. He was a 
sailor and sea captain. Was a leader of 
the Sons of Liberty at Portsmouth in 
1775-76. Remained on the “Raleigh” 
until her capture, Sept. 28, 1778. Soon 
after he was assigned to the Continental 
frigate ‘La Hague’ (or ‘Dean’), and was 
on her in 1779 and 1780. He was com- 
missioned by President Washington, on 
March 21, 1791, a captain in the United 
States Revenue Cutter service, and com- 
manded the cutter ‘Scammel,’ the first 
one built under the United States. She 
was stationed at Portsmouth, N. H., and 
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patrolled the New Hampshire and Maine 
coasts. He resigned from the service 
Sept. 30, 1809, and moved to Lubec, Me., 
where he died in May, 1812, and was 
buried there.”—(‘‘Remick,” page 222.) 

‘Master Thomas Manning was a sea 
captain out of the river | Piscataqua] 
for many years. Married a Purcel, of 
Portsmouth, N. H.”’—(“Remick,” page 
aae.) 

“Captain of Marines, George Jerry 
Osborne was a school teacher at Ports- 
mouth for several years before the Revo- 
lution, and raised a company of artillery 
at Portsmouth in 1775, of which he was 
captain. It was stationed near Ports- 
mouth in 1775 and 1776. Married Olive, 
daughter of Capt. Thomas and Dorothy 
Pickering, of Portsmouth, and_he lived 
at Portsmouth after marriage.”— 
(‘“Remick,” page 223). 

‘Midshipman John Frost remained on 
the ‘Raleigh’ until her capture. Was sec- 
ond lieutenant of the privateer ship 
‘Jason,’ Capt. J. Manly, June 2, 1779; 
was captured on her Sept. 30, 1779. Was 
commissioned captain of the privateer 
cutter ‘Swift’ of Massachusetts in Febru- 
ary, 1783.”—(‘‘Remick,” page 223.) 

‘Midshipman Samuel McClintock was 
a son of the Rev. Samuel McClintock 
and wife, Mary Montgomery, of Green- 
land, N. H. He was promoted to lieu- 
tenant in the Navy, and was lost zt 
sea.”’—( “Remick,” page 223.) 


SHIP “RALEIGH’S” Book 


“Capt. Thomas Thompson, while he 
was commander of the ‘Raleigh,’ kept 
a book containing the names of the crew, 
time of entry into service and various 
other matters.~ This book came down 
through the Thompson family as an heir- 
loom and is now (1905) owned by Mrs. 
Arthur R. Yates of Portsmouth, great- 
granddaughter of Captain Thompson.” 
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From this book a very complete list of 
the officers and men of the “Raleigh” is 
printed in the New Hampshire Genea- 
logical Record, published at Dover, 
N. H., in the numbers for April, July 
and October, 1905, Vol. II, No. 4, and 
Vol. III, Nos. 1 and 2. 

Captain Thomas Thompson, first cap- 
tain of the Raleigh, died in Portsmouth 
February 22, 1809, and rests in the 
North Cemetery. It will be of interest 
to the visiting Pioneers to know that the 
house, No. 179 Pleasant street, now the 
residence of Miss Susan J. Wentworth, 
was built by him in 1784. “The house 
was long the residence of Dr. Josiah 
Dwight, who married a daughter of 
Captain Thompson.”—(Portsmouth 
Guide Book.) 

They should also know that Congress 
street, Portsmouth, owes its name to the 
sailing master of the “Raleigh,” Thomas 
Manning, who at the time of the Decla- 
ration of Independence was first publicly 
read on the Parade, King street, Ports- 
mouth, called for three cheers for Con- 
gress street, which name the street has 
ever since borne. He died 24th March, 
1819, aged 72, and his monument may be 
seen in the Episcopal cemetery. He has 
descendants still living in the city. 

Two collateral descendants of the sur- 
geon of the “Raleigh,” Dr. John Jackson 
(1745-1808), of Portsmouth, are speak- 
ers at this annual meeting (Joseph Fos- 
ter, U. S. N., of Portsmouth, and James 
A. Spalding, M. D., of Portland, Maine) 
which makes it worthy of mention that 
his two sisters, in succession, married 
Capt. Peter Coues (1736-1818), oi 
Portsmouth, whose daughter, Elizabeth. 
married Dr. Lyman Spalding, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., and New York City. “Dr. 
Jackson was surgeon on the frigate 
‘Raleigh,’ and took part in some actions 
during the Revolution. He next prac- 
ticed in Portsmouth; but finally retired 
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and opened an apothecary shop, doing a 
good business,” as related by Dr. James 
A. Spalding in the Life of his Grand- 
father, “Dr. Lyman Spalding, the 
Originator of the United States Pharma- 
copia,’ Boston, 1916. , 

Dr. John Jackson, born 3rd Septem- 
ber, 1745, in Portsmouth, married Esther 
Bigelow, 22nd June, 1783, and died in 
1808. He was. son of Daniel, grandson 
of John and great-grandson of John 
Jackson, senior, who, with his three 
sons, Richard, Thomas and John, emi- 
grated from Dartmouth, Devonshire, 
England, to Portsmouth, N. H., about 
1660. The old Jackson house on North- 
west street, the oldest house in Ports- 
mouth, was built by Richard Jackson in 
1664, and is now the property of the 
Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiques. 

Capt. Peter Coues, born in Ports- 
mouth, July 30, 1736, was in early life 
an officer in the British Navy, returning 
to Portsmouth before the Revolution. 
Family tradition relates that “He was at 
one time sailing master of the famous 
‘Royal George,’ which was afterwards in 
1782, sunk in the British Channel 
(Portsmouth Harbor, England) with 
eight hundred men on board.” 

Capt. Peter Coues was son of Peter 
Coues, who was born in the 
parish of St. Peter’s, in the Island of 
Jersey, in the English Channel, about 
the year 1710; settled in Portsmouth and 
married Mary Long of that town, Nov. 
4, 1735, as related in the “Portsmouth 
Soldiers’ Memorial,” 1893, part “Pre- 
Revolutionary,” page 75. 

It is notable that the “Raleigh” entered 
the American Navy at Portsmouth, 
N. H., and was sold out of the British 
Navy at Portsmouth, England. 

It is also notable that the “Raleigh” 
and “Ranger,” both launched on the 
Piscataqua, were both captured and taken 


senior, 
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into the British Navy; the “Raleigh,” The “Ranger” soon became H. M. S. 
first captured, being received under her “Halifax,” and both, after a period of 
own name (‘A very fine Rebel frigate’— service in the Royal Navy, were sold out 
Admiralty Records), and taking part in of that service; the “Ranger-Halifax”’ at 
the capture of the “Ranger” at the Plymouth, 13th October, 1781, and the 
capitulation of Charlestown, S. C., 12th “Raleigh” at Portsmouth in July, 
May, 1780. 1783. 


The Dam 


MARIE WILLIAMS VANDEGRIFT 


Here on this spot we view 
Man’s handiwork. 

As though the great Atlas 
Laid down his brawny arm, 
And spanning the stream 
Holds back within the space 
From elbow to wrist 

A crystal flood. 


When the great bowl is full 
To overflowing 

Quick leaps the waterfall 
Over the crest. 

Falling, a misty veil, 

As though a bride 

Fled o’er the mighty arm 
To meet her love. 


Forth from her mother’s breast 

The step is taken 

To join her virgin heart 

In the turbulent pool 

With the heart of her lover, 

In love’s embrace. 

Then flowing through changing scene 
Together to the sea. 


But the maternal flood 
Peacefully waits. 

Held by the Atlas arm 
Calmly it rests, 

Waiting the call of need 
From the great city. 

Then from her limpid store 
All men may drink, 

And finding comfort, 

Rise up to bless. 





Black Recompense 


L. M. PETTES 


PLor ADAPTED From A PoEM BY THOMAS HARDY 


r | 2 HE first rays of the morning sun 
gleamed in through the windows 
of a luxurious apartment in 

Hotel de Luxe and fell caressingly 

across the face of a woman, playfully 

catching the glint of gold in her hair. 

She was perhaps thirty-five, yet 
showed no traces of the march of the 
relentless years save in the fullness of 
form and maturity of charm that youth, 
with all its beauty and freshness, cannot 
claim. 

The pallor of her face and the 
haggard, dark-ringed eyes betokened a 
sleepless night. A vague shadow of 
something very like fear seemed to have 
fallen over her fair countenance, and the 
cheerful rays of sunlight only seemed to 
accentuate its ashy whiteness. 

Her slim, white fingers closed and 
unclosed nervously upon the counter- 
pane as she cast furtive glances at a 
man who stood by one of the windows. 
He had parted the curtains and was 
looking across the strip of white sand 
at the sea. After 
turned an anxious 
woman. 

“Alice dear, what is troubling you this 
morning? You unlike 
yourself.” 

“Only a slight headache, a complaint 
I am so unused to that I hardly know 
what to make of it,’ she replied with 
forced carelessness. 

Narrowing his eyes to mere slits, an 
uncomfortable habit of his, he watched 
her keenly. Quailing beneath his glance 
she seemed to shrink visibly. She 
tugged a bit at the bedclothes, pulling 


moments he 
toward the 


some 
face 


seem entirely 


them a little closer around the fair 
shoulders as though she would hide their 
charm from him. 

Still he watched her intently, relent- 
lessly, she thought. He was a man 
whom it would be hard to deceive. She 
turned her face toward the wall. 

By chance—-perhaps—her eyes rested 
on a rare copy of the Sistine Madonna. 


She shuddered slightly. 


“Alice, what is it, dear? You have 
hardly closed your eyes through the 
whole night. You thought I was sleep- 
ing—that I didn’t know. Love is not so 
blind as that.” 

“T am not well.” 

“You were a picture of health up to 
last night. And—I have always be- 
lieved you honest—and truthful. Why 
did you turn from me so coldly through 
the long night? We have been married 
scarcely a month. Our honeymoon is 
not over. Our wedded life has hardly 
begun.” 

Still no response from the dry, white 
lips turned so persistently from his gaze. 
He thought he detected the sound of a 
slight sob, a tiny gasp. Otherwise all 
was still save for the tide lapping the 
quay beneath the terrace. 

“Are you disappointed in me already? 
Surely, Alice, you were old enough to 
know your mind.” 

“No, Frederick, I am not disappointed 
in you.” 

“Women hold in their hearts such 
high ideals concerning the man they 
expect sometime to marry,” he went on, 
“that the realization of their inmost de- 
sire often turns to bitter gall. The flame 
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of their love, which has been fed on 
idealism, soon burns to dead ashes. I 
realize only too well that I cannot fulfill 
your ideals and I shall be reluctant to 
censure you. 
fidant.”’ 

A red flame of light from the rising 
sun flooded the room, dyeing the pillows, 
and, with fiery darts, painted a crimson 
stain on the breast of the Madonna. 
Impulsively the woman covered her face, 
shutting out the sight. 

“One could almost believe you felt 
some unseen evil hovering near you. 
Why do you start so? You seem un- 
nerved. You are not afraid of me are 
you, of the years—our years—together °”’ 

“How absurdly you talk, Frederick. 
Why should I have any fear of you, or 
of what the years may bring? 


Only make me your con- 


Your 


integrity has been well known to me, by 
hearsay, for a long time, and in these 
later months through personal knowledge 


of you.” 

Slowly, as though a foreboding of 
disaster sat heavily upon him, the man 
came and sat down on the bed by her 
side, stroking the fair head. Then he 
took her hand, slowly turning the wed- 
ding ring on her finger. 

“Alice, I’ve never asked you before, 
but I sometimes wonder if I hold first 
place in your heart. You are honest— 
you are frank. If you care to tell me 
I shall love you no less. I am your 
friend—as well as your husband.” 

The stillness in the room was broken 
only by the hurried convulsive breathing 
of the woman and by the sound of the 
tide lapping lazily. 

The passing moments seemed hours. 
She closed her eyes and he wondered 
what thoughts and memories were surg- 
ing in the brain back of those delicate 
white lids with their long golden lashes. 

Was she holding a mystery from him? 
She who had seemed so frank and open, 
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even in the little things? Are women 


all actresses? 

When she opened her eyes a new 
resolve seemed to have taken possession 
of her. The hand he held had turned 
cold as ice, but there was no trace of 
nervousness in the low, quiet voice. 

“IT had a friend. I believe he loved 
me above all other women. He said he 
would wait for me—forever—if I would 
only promise to marry him when circum- 
stances would permit. He said I could 
never grow old in his eyes. 

“We promised each other, as rash 
lovers will. His life story had been a 
tragedy. While a mere boy in college 
he had fallen prey to a fascinating but 
wicked woman considerably older than 
himself. Her sensuous personality, her 
coarse beauty and her studied wiles had 
ensnared him. He had married her 
while under the influence of passion. 

“The marriage was a most terrible 
blow to his family. She was an adven- 
turess—yes—worse than an adventuress. 
But her power over him seemed hyp- 
notic, and she was evidently in love with 
him. 

“Though far from perfection, he had 
high ideals concerning marriage. Great 
as he soon realized the catastrophe of 
their union to be, he could not bring 
himself to put her away from him. 

“He had just awakened to a full 
realization of the bitterness of his lot 
when I first saw him. We were 
attracted to each other by some incom- 
prehensible power. I soon learned that 
he was not free. | fought my love for 
him with every power of which I was 
possessed. I could not master it. 

“I went away and tried to forget. But 
the great law of attraction drew us to- 
gether again and we met unexpectedly. 
We faced the situation, acknowledging 
our love for each other. 

“He said that God was good, and 





some day I should be his own, if not in 
this life then in a fairer world to come. 
I promised to wait for him, even if it 
should be till death claimed me. 

“From the day I first knew him I have 
cared for no one else. I committed an 
unpardonable sin in marrying you under 
these circumstances — but — heaven be 
merciful—my punishment is greater than 
I can bear. 

“Yesterday, do you recall the flower- 
laden casket that was put ashore at this 
quay and taken to the little cemetery 
yonder for burial? She was in that 
casket. My heart sang for joy when I 
first realized it, then went cold and dead 
when I remembered. 

“He did not see me. 1 caught a fleet- 
ing glimpse of his face as he passed. It 


was alight with a_ strange joy — 
expectation. 
“O Frederick, be pitiful. Let me go 


to him. Our marriage, yours and mine, 
can never be anything but mockery. | 
sinned immeasurably in becoming your 
wife, but my sin would be even greater 
in remaining with you.” 

Throughout the entire recital the man 
had remained as though stricken dumb. 
A strange ashy pallor had overspread 
his features and he seemed cold and un- 
feeling as a piece of marble. 

The woman’s eyes searched his face 
appealingly—as a quavering criminal 
might scan the face of a stern judge in 
whose hands rested his fate. She could 
discern not the slightest trace of pity, 
of tenderness. A_ living, breathing, 
sentient man seemed to have turned to 
cold, inanimate clay. 

Gradually a hard, cruel glitter came 
into his eyes, and a bitter, pitiless smile 
to his lips. The man had turned cynic. 

“So my dream of happiness ends, and 


a tragedy opens before me.” He made 


the assertion almost flippantly, as one 
might address a companion at the theatre 
as the curtain rises on a new act. 
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“You'll let me go to him? You'll free 
me?” she entreated. “God never would 
put such capacity for love in a human 
heart, such yearning for another soul, if 
He intended it to be thwarted.” 

“You didn’t consult God in the matter 
when you married me. ‘Just why did 
you marry me anyway, if you were so 
desperately in love with the other 
fellow 2” 

The woman made no reply. 

Slowly a grim, determined expression 
began to take form in the man’s frozen 
features. A purpose from which there 
seemed no appeal. 

“You have punished me, an innocent 
victim, for sins of which I am not guilty. 
Why should you go unscathed? No, 
you cannot go. If living with me means 
torment to you then you shall live in 
torment.” 

With a low cry she buried her face in 
her pillow and lay motionless for a long 
time. The silence of death encompassed 
the room. The pitying eyes of the 
Madonna looked down on their despair. 
The lapping of the relentless waves 
against the quay sounded monotonously 
in their ears. 

After a time the woman once more 
turned her face toward him, and, had a 
spark of gentleness, of compassion, 
remained in him he would have been 
touched at the change that had come 
over her. 

She had lived through years of hope- 
less misery in the brief interval since he 
had spoken, and each year had left its 
mark on her countenance. 

She was preternaturally calm. There 
was none of the wild emotion or sickly 
hysteria that weak women give way to. 
She was facing a crisis and she realized 
it to the depths. 

“Frederick,” she said quietly, “it 
would have been better for me, far better 
for you, if you had allowed me to go. 
You would never have known the depths 
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of my shame, the utter extent of the in- 
justice I have done you. Steel your 
heart and listen to my story. 

‘My lover and I waited for each other 
for years. We had reached the prime 
of manhood and womanhood. We 
agreed philosophically that rites and 
ceremonies but man-made forms, 
non-essentials in the eternal scheme of 
things. 

“We convinced ourselves that the love 
that man holds for woman, and woman 
for man, rare cases of soul 
affinity, is beyond all human law and a 
part of the great eternal principles. Who, 
we questioned, had a right to stand in 
the way of our union? 

“We pledged each other our everlast- 
ing fidelity. With 
plighted our love and became as man 
and wife. 


are 


in those 


solemn vows we 
We threw aside convention, 
law, tradition, and vowed to love and be 
true to each other forever. 

“You ask why he did not obtain a 
legal separation from his lawful wife? 
The religious belief in which he was 
nurtured forbade it.” 

“And you have been as his wife?” 

Suffering, mingled with scorn, was 
evident in his face—in his voice. 

She had more to tell, and hastening 
through the story, eager now to tell the 
worst, she hurried on. 

“Yes, I was as his wife. Call me a 
Magdalene if you will. Then—oh, how 
can I tell you?—I married you to hide 
what the world would call my shame— 
for I am not brave.” 

“To hide your shame!” He gazed 
at her uncomprehendingly, numbed by 
her revelation. As the full import of 
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her confession dawned upon him the 
rising tempest within nearly overpowered 
him. . 

Frightened and cowering the woman 
looked fearfully on the havoc she had 
wrought in the soul of a man. 

Horrible names for her came hissing 
through his teeth. Like one insane he 
paced the floor of the room. 
followed resolve as to his course of 
action. Wild thoughts passed through 
his frenzied brain. 

Then a supernormal calm came upon 
him. Pausing before her he passed the 
ultimatum : 


Resolve 


“You are mine by every right of 
human law. Who are you to talk of 
God's when by your devilish 
treachery you can wreck the life of an 
honest and upright man who placed his 
trust and confidence in you? 

“What do you know of the eternal 
principles of you. have been 
prating? What do you know of pure 
and holy love? 


laws 


which 


“Tf a life with me means unhappiness 
to you, then that is the punishment you 


shall receive. I will fulfill my duty to 
you in the eyes of the world. That is all. 
“In the barren, bitter days that are 
before you as my wife, your soul will 
receive its meed of sorrow and recom- 
pense. You have sowed the seeds of 
sin and misery. Bitter indeed will be 
the reaping.” 
He turned 
toward the sea. 


from her and went out 

The woman lay, gazing in wide-eyed 
misery into a future that stretched be- 
fore her endless and black as the bottom- 


less pit. 











OR the readers afar to easily un- 
derstand my story I will first state 
where Dover is located. Dover 
Point is at the junction at the Piscat- 
aqua and Newichawannock rivers, 
where the toll-bridge is, on the state 
road from Portsmouth to the White 
Mountains. This is the place where the 
first permanent settlement of New 
Hampshire was made by Edward Hilton 
and his company of fishermen in the 
spring of 1623. 

Neck is one mile above the 
Point. The settlement on this hill began 
ten years after that at the Point. In the 
fall of 1633 Thomas Wiggin led a com- 
pany of colonists from the west of Eng- 
land and commenced the village there, 
which during the century following is 
known in history as Dover; all other 
localities were places in Dover. The 
third locality was Cochecho-in-Dover, at 
the lower falls of the Cochecho River, 
where now is the business center of the 
city of Dover. 


Dover 


Dover Neck is so called because it is 
a neck of land between three rivers. The 
Newichawannock on the east, which the 
inhabitants, for convenience, called Fore 
River; a tide-water river on the west 
side they called Back River, which name 
so continues to the present day. It 
empties into the Piscataqua River on the 
south, at Cedar Point, in Durham. The 
Piscataqua River has its source a mile 
or two above at Fox Point, on the north 
end of Newington, where the tide-water 
from Little Bay and Great Bay unites 
with the water from Oyster River, 


Shipbuilding in Dover and Along the 
Piscataqua River 


JOHN SCALES, A.M. 
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which has its head at Durham Falls. 

In passing it seems best to state that 
David Thomson had a grant of land 
from the Plymouth Company in Eng- 
land one year before Hilton commenced 
his settlement at the Point, and he had 
a temporary settlement there of fisher- 
men to catch salmon and other sea-fish 
that came up from the salt water to get 
into fresh water where they could lay 
their spawn. This Thomson grant is at 
the junction of the Cochecho River, from 
Dover Landing, with the Newichawan- 
nock. There he built a house, called the 
“Thomson Point House,’ which was on 
the earliest tax-list in Dover as late as 
1648. Bear in mind, also, that David 
Thomson had this “temporary” settle- 
ment one year and probably more before 
he commenced his “temporary” settle- 
ment at Little Harbor, commonly known 
as “Odiorne’s Point.” 

For convenience the first settlers called 
the river from Thomson’s Point to Dover 
Point, Fore River. It was along the 
the river, between these two 
points, that Dover had its shipyards of 


coves of 


the very earliest time of ship-building in 
New England. In the early town rec- 
ords of Dover it is stated that a “frigate” 
was built for the British navy in a cove 
a short distance below Thomson’s Point. 
No exact date is given, but from date of 
land grants by the town, it was at some 
date between 1640 and 1650. 

In 1630 Thomas Wiggin, a young man 
of 30, later known as Governor Wiggin, 
came over from the west of England 
and stayed here a year or two, and com- 
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pleted an arrangement with Hilton and 
others, to bring over a colony of men, 
and establish a village on Dover Neck. 
No record of the transaction is extant, 
but Wiggin and his company came over 
in 1633, in the ship “James” and landed 
at Salem October 10. As soon as arrange- 
ments could be completed they packed 
themselves and goods onto a coaster and 
came to the Piscataqua River, and up 
to Dover Point, then called Hilton Point. 
They landed at Pomeroy Cove, at the 
west end of the Point, which was the 
landing place of Hilton in 1623. During 
a hundred years that was a busy port of 
entry and departure of Dover shipping. 
We do not know the names or the 
Maybe there 
number men, 
Most 


forty 


number of this company. 
were fiftv, the 
perhaps forty men and ten women. 


larger 


of the men were bachelors, under 
vears of age. After they got the village 
in order they returned to England and 
married. It is a matter of record that 

several did that way, and no mention of 

the others was recorded. Be that as it 

may, what did they do in the beginning, 

after they had landed? 

As many as possible got lodging in the 

village, on the Point; the rest had +o 

lodge on the ship until houses could be 
erected on the Neck, which was then 

covered with a heavy growth of pine and 
various kinds of hard wood, oak, maple, 
ash, and such as can now be seen on 
portions of the land. I presume Thomas 
Wiggin, during his first visit, had made 
a plan of the village he would have the 
colonists construct when they got to 
work, High Street, where the state road 
is; another on the west of it, called Low 
Street ; also various lanes to springs and 
landings on Fore River and Back River. 
With his plan in hand he set the men to 
work; High Street, where the state road 
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and building log houses; first of all the 
‘Meeting-House,” which would serve «1s 
the general headquarters during the con- 
struction of the village. 

These young Englishmen came here 
for business, not for fishing, as Hilton’s 
colonists did. They had an abundance 
of all kinds of trees to be converted into 
The problem was io 
find a market for it. This led to the con- 
struction of sawmills and shipyards. In 
the beginning all travel was by boats; 
that led to boat-building in various 
shapes; each family had its boat; for 
general use were scows, gundalows, etc. 
As soon as the local needs were supplied 
the next move was to find a foreign 
market for the lumber, of which they 
had an exhaustless supply. 


lumber, and sold. 


To export the lumber they must have 
ships; that led to ship-building, and 
Dover at a very early period became the 
largest locality of ship-building in New 
England. I do not know by what route 
the ship “James” crossed the Atlantic, 
but I suspect it was by the use of the 
trade winds, which carried the com- 
pany to the Wind-Ward Islands of the 
West Indies, and they stopped a bit at 
Barbados Island, and made the acquaint- 
ance of merchants there. Be that as it 
may, it is certain the Dover Neck settlers 
commenced trade with that island at a 
very early period and kept it up for more 
than a century. Anyway, they shipped 
large quantities of lumber there, in vari- 
ous forms, but especially that of “pipe- 
staves.” 

A long time ago England established a 
law of weights and measures; one was 
that “3114 gallons make a barrel; two 
barrels, or-63 gallons make a pipe, or 
hogshead.” Before the village was built 
on Dover Neck the West Indies had be- 
come a busy locality for the making of 


molasses and rum; these materials were 
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hogsheads, so the manufacture of “pipe- 
staves” became a big business at Dover; 
cooper-shops were numerous; the 
cooper’s trade was one of the best to 
learn. They first split out the staves; 
then put them together, with heads and 
hoops; then took them apart and put 
each lot in a bundle; then shipped them 
to Barbados, where the coopers remade 
the casks. In return for the pipestaves 
Dover ships brought back West India 
goods, not only for home use, but also 
for towns all along the New England 
coast. It is only in the beginning of the 
20th century that the newspapers ceased 
to advertise, for Dover merchants in 
general, “W. I. Goods,” with their other 
articles in store. 

Dover men not only shipped goods to 
Barbados, but several of them were 
owners of real estate there, and engage:| 
in mercantile affairs. Robert Nanny, 
one of the signers of “The Dover Com- 
bination of 1640,” is on record as such. 
Thomas Beard had his summer 
residence on that island, being largely 
engaged in the pipestave trade. Robert 
Cutt, one of the historic men of Ports- 
mouth, was in business there for a 
while, and married his first wife there, 
daughter of an English merchant. 

There is no record of who built the 
first ship in Dover, but among the early 
craftsmen were Richard Waldron, Hate- 
vil Nutter, and Thomas Millett. Their 
yards were at suitable coves, and depth 
of water, for construction and launching. 
On the shore of Fore River, at one place, 
at low tide, can be seen the timbers of the 
old ways, and rotting chips in the mud. 
Thomas Millett was a famous sea cap- 
tain as well as ship-builder. He did not 
confine his trade to the West Indies. He 
built ships and then sailed them to Eng- 
land and ports in the Mediterranean Sea. 
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While he was absent on a voyage his 
wife kept the workmen busy in the ship- 
yard, at her back door. Masts were in 
demand in England. Dover had forests 
of magnificent pines; it was big business 
to fell these trees, to get them on board 
ships and transport them to the west of 
England. Various other kinds of lum- 
ber were in demand in foreign ports, of 
which Dover furnished much.  Ship- 
building began at Dover Landing at the 
close of the Revolutionary war, and con- 
tinued a half-century. 

When the settlers on the east shores 
of these rivers got to work, in later 
years, they commenced ship-building to 
construct boats and vessels to accommo- 
date the wants of every-day life. What 
is now the town of Eliot, down to the 
dividing line between it and the present 
town of Kittery, was Old Kittery, on 
which the first settlement was com- 
menced directly across the river at Dover 
Point, where William Hilton, brother >{ 
Edward, and co-settler with him at 
Dover, had a “cornfield,” but not a resi- 
dence. The settlement there commenced 
about the same time Thomas Wiggin 
commenced the village on Dover Neck, 
and they confiscated William Hilton’s 
cornfield; he entered a lawsuit and 
twenty years later recovered pay for it 
from Mrs. Mason, widow of Capt. John 
Mason, who settled his Laconia company 
at Portsmouth (as the name now is), in 
1631. So much ancient history is given 
in order that the readers of this article 
may understand the beginning of ship- 
yards on that side of the rivers. 


The Old Kittery settlers soon engaged 
in the pipestave business, which the 
Dover Neck settlers had established with 
the West Indies. One of the coves is 
called “Pipestave Cove,” and that is 
where the first shipyard was on that side 
of the river. As business increased other 
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yards were established, above and below 
this cove, and a prosperous pipestave 
business was maintained many years. 

One of these shipyards was at Green 
Acre, which, in the * zinning of the 
present century, had much fame as a 
literary resort, under the management of 
the late Miss Farmer. The locality of 
the yard is in the cove, at the foot of the 
hill on which the hotel now stands. Three 
generations of the Hanscom family 
worked there and made it famous by the 
ships it launched, and sailed to many 
ports in the seven seas of the world. 

John Hanscom was born in Old Kit- 
tery, now Eliot, in 1748. He had learned 
the ship-carpenter trade at Badger’s 
Island, just below the present railroad 
bridge. At 33 years of age he bought 
the Green Acre farm from the Ham- 
mond family, who had been owners of 
it for a long time. Here was where the 
Hammond garrison stood, and was the 
resort of the families around there 
during the period of Indian raids and 
wars. The Hammond men had used the 
cove for boat-building during more than 
a hundred years before the Hanscoms 
commenced ship-building. The Ham- 
monds built fishing vessels and coast- 
wise craft. 

John Hanscom had two sons, William 
and Samuel, who continued in the busi- 
ness at the death of their father. In 
course of time they dissolved partne-- 
ship and William opened a new yard, at 
Walnut Cove, in the vicinity of the 
island Frankfort, in the Piscataqua 
River. Many ships were built there. 
The submerged timbers can be seen 
there, perfectly sound. 

Samuel Hammond continued in busi- 
ness at the Green Acre yard until his 
death in 1859, and during the time built 
the famous clipper ship “Nightingale,” 
named for Jenny Lind, the beautiful 
singer who was brought over by the 
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famous show-man, P. T. Barnum, and 
gave concerts in the large cities of this 
country, and was known as the Swedish 
Nightingale. The plans for the ship 
were made by Mr. Hanscom’s nephew. 
son of William, and designed especially 
for speed. Work was commenced in 
1850 and was finished in 1851. Mr. 
Hanscom hoped to have it completed in 
season to take Jenny Lind to the World's 
Fair, held in the Crystal Palace in Lon- 
don. She spoiled that plan by falling in 
love with Otto Goldsmith and closing 
her concert career by marrying him, and 
returning home before Hanscom finished 
the ship. 

The “Nightingale” was 178 feet long, 
33 feet wide and 20 feet deep, with a 
register of 1,066 tons. With her large 
stateroom and saloons, and figurehead of 
Jenny Lind, she was a creature of 
beauty. 

Governor Goodwin of Portsmouth as- 
sisted Mr. Hanscom in selling his ship 
to the Boston merchants, Tappan and 
Sampson, and they set her to work :n 
the California-China trade, and she 
proved to be the fastest sailing ship 
afloat, and enabled the owners to win 
fortunes of fabulous size, in that period 
of sailing ships. 

When steam-driven 
make races faster than wind-driven 
ships, the “Nightingale” was sold to a 
Rio Janeiro firm, and they used her in 
the slave trade. While on her way from 
Africa with a shipload of negros, cap- 
tured in the black man’s native land. 
she was captured by a U. S. frigate and 
brought home as a prize. There is no 
report of the disposal of the “niggers.” 

The U. S. government converted her 
into a warship, and she served as a 
cruiser in the Civil War, and did good 
service. At the close of the war she 
was sold, and resumed the work of a 
merchant ship. The last known of her 


ships came to 








she was sailing as a merchant ship under 
the flag of Norway. 

During more than three score years 
following the completion of the ‘“Night- 
ingale”’ in 1851 there was but little 
ship-building along the river above 
Portsmouth. In 1917, at declaration of 
war against Germany, Mr. L. H. Shat- 
tuck, of Manchester, took the lead in 
organizing’ a ship-building company, 
which was incorporated under the U. S. 
Shipping Board. Hon. F. W. Hartford 
of Portsmouth was secretary of the com- 
pany, and was leader in leasing and pur- 
chasing, for the government, a fine tract 
of land a short distance below Bloody 
Point, the easterly end of the bridge over 
the Piscataqua River. It was a large 
and beautiful field of level ground, on 
a high bank above the tide-water. On 
the opposite side of the river, a quarter- 
mile distant, is Mast Cove, in Eliot, just 
above Frankfort Island. 

As soon as the act of incorporation 
was secured, in 1917, engineers were set 
to work laying out the bounds of the 
shipyard, and calls were made for men 
to come and work cutting that high bank 
into a regular slope for the “ways” for 
the construction of four ships at a time. 
At the same time a large building was 
quickly erected in which all kinds of the 
most approved machinery, under skilled 
carpenters, prepared the timbers for the 
ship frames and all the things necessary 
to complete the ships for launching. 

That summer of 1917 is one of the 
most remarkable in the history of Dover, 
in the way of business. Unheard of 
prices were offered for labor. At the 
lowest wage the price was three dollars 
a day, for common laborers; expert car- 
penters and skilled workmen of various 
trades were paid much higher per diem 
wages. The brick-yards on Dover Neck 
became closed by desertion of the men 


to the Shattuck Shipyard. The mer- 
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chants and the business men in the city 
had difficulty in retaining their em- 
ployees. They had to raise the wages to 
three dollars a day or their “hired men” 
would leave Dover and become “ship- 
carpenters.” Young women were em- 
ployed as clerks, stenographers and 
assistants in various ways, at two dollars 
a day. 

Visitors came from all directions to 
see what was being done, and were per- 
mitted to enter within the working 
bounds by tickets, received at headquar- 
ters, a large farm-house on the main road 
to Portsmouth. I know whereof I write, 
| had personal experience by several 
visits during the two years the work was 
going on. The visits were wonderfully 
interesting. 

The work of transforming a fine hay- 
field into a first class shipyard was 50 
rapid that the first ship was launched 
July 4, 1918, only a little more than a 
year from the date of incorporation, by 
the U. S. Shipping Board. The last ship 
was launched August 14, 1919. Two 
frames were left on the “ways,” and 
they stand there now; probably they will 
stand there till they rot down; no one 
will take the gift of them, and the pres- 
ent owners cannot afford to pay the cost 
of removing. They are a lugubrious 
sight. 

Fifteen 3,500-ton ships were launched 
during two years; some of them were 
fitted out at Newington, others at Port- 
land; all were delivered to the U. S. 
Shipping Board as satisfactory. Secre- 
tary Hartford has no record of them 
since they passed into possession of the 
Shipping Board. The affairs of the 
yard were closed in October, 1919, 
by Secretary Hartford. Later the Ship- 
ping Board sold the Shattuck Shipping 
yard to the present owners, The Ameri- 
can Dye and Chemical Company. The 
company conducts a large business. 
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At the period of the greatest rush of 
work at the Shattuck yard 4,000 men 
were employed in various departments 
of the business, and from beginning to 
end the government expended about 
twenty million dollars. Only wooden 
ships were launched at Newington. The 
Atlantic Ship Yard Company was in- 
corporated later and built steel ships at 
Freeman’s Point, Portsmouth, where its 
first ship, 8,800 tons, was launched 
January 18, 1919. Ten ships were built 
there ; the last one was launched October 
9, 1920. At the Newington yard a ca- 
pacious boarding house was constructed 
to accommodate those who could not be 
housed elsewhere. At the closing of the 
yard at Newington a large number of 
the men went to Freeman’s Point. To 


accommodate the workmen there the 
company built several houses, in a regu- 
lar village, on the hill north of the yard. 
Following the closure of the yard there 
was a hard-fought lawsuit with the gov- 
ernment in settlement of the contracts. 
This business of ship-building during 
the war was one of the most remarkable 
features the government undertook. 
There was a perfect terror of under-sea 
warfare so that ship owners expected the 
American ships, all, or very many of 
them, would be destroyed or captured. So 
Congress organized the U. S. Shippinz 
Joard to engage in building new ships 
to take the place of those that it feared 
would be destroyed. During the past ten 
years the Shipping Board has had a dif- 
ficult time disposing of those ships. 


Nostalgia 


RICHARD V. JOHNSON 


Singing a song, | went along. 
Why not? Why shouldn’t I? 
With work and love’s hilarity 
I’d sense of living by. 
Yet soon I longed to settle down, 
Forego the open sky 
And own a home, quite near to town, 
Where I| might easy lie. 
| wedded with a maiden dear 
And watched free lads go by, 
Then took the road within the year 
With no regretful sigh. 


When I recall my due, sweet wife, 
I feel fair fit to die 

For now | know that all my heart 
Did stay. Why couldn’t I? 
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VER THE hill-roads of New 

England a generation or two 

ago the tin peddler threaded his 
tortuous way. His arrival at the isolated 
farmhouse was an event. The gay steam 
calliope that bellows and howls in rivalry 
to the wild animals it accompanies on 
circus day in town holds hardly more 
charm for the child of today than did 
the gaudy contraption of old George, 
hawker, of my early remembrance. 

His wagon painted red, rows of 
brooms with gaily striped handles rode, 
brush up, like the plumes on some royal 
cortege; shining rows of tin pans, pails 
basins, dippers and quart measures re- 
flected the sunlight and jangled pleasant- 
ly as George opened the enchanted doors 
and revealed the interior. Under the 
front seat was a tin trunk full of Yankee 
notions, such as less opulent peddlers 
carried suspended from shoulder straps 
as they tramped over the countryside. 

The old chestnut horse was fat and 
lazy. He needed no guiding rein to 
direct him to the farmhouses along the 
road. He was as familiar with them as 
was his master. Most intriguing of ail 
was the chubby pug dog, short of leg and 
wide of jaw, a breed now entirely out 
ot fashion and therefore almost as ex- 
tinct as the dodo. 

Days betore the arrival of George anc 
his outfit we had expected him. He 
traversed our section periodically and 
we knew about the time to look for his 
laborious ascent of our hill road. 

We had saved barter against his com- 
ing. Little money changed hands in the 
old days. But he always had bright new 
pennies in his pockets for the children. 


The Lin 


LILLIAN M. AINSWORTH 
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Peddler 


We saved “paper rags” scrupulously, for 
that was before our New England 
forests fed the pulp mills. The rag bag 
was a family institution and every bit of 
cloth and all garments which were en- 
tirely beyond repair found their way 
there. A woman’s frugality was judged 
by her rag bag. Bits of white cotton vor 
linen were saved in separate receptacles, 
for they brought a higher price, some- 
times double that of the colored cloth. 
Woolen pieces 
“shoddy.” 

We watched George balance his steel- 
yards anxiously. Not that we couldnt 
trust him, but we were anxious to see 


were worked into 


how much new tinware we were going 
to get in return. Would Mother get a 
shining skimmer with which to separate 
the golden cream from her pans of milk ’ 
And would there be enough to give us 
a new tin drinking cup’? Eggs, too, were 
collected and bartered to the shrewd 
peddler, who paid for them from his 
stock of goods and sold them in town at 
a profit. 

One of the stories we never tired 9/ 
hearing Mother tell was of a tin peddle: 
of her girlhood days. Milo Wells dis- 
pensed tinware, brooms and notions over 
the hills and through the valleys of 
northern New Hampshire after he re- 
turned from the Civil War too maimed 
to perform heavy labor. 

Fortune was a fickle dame so far 1s 
Milo was concerned. Sometimes lie 
found a night’s lodging for himself and 
horse. At other times night overtook 
him far trom the habitations of man, or 
7 refused bed and_ boar. 


tarmers him 
For Milo was not immune to the seduc- 
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tion of a nip of New England rum or a 
glass of hard cider, when these were 
available. And following such indul- 
gences he straightway became irrespon- 
sible. 

One night Milo was apparently des- 
He had 
iumportuned many farmers for a place to 
sleep, and a supper and breakfast for 
which he was ready to barter generously. 


tined to sleep under the stars. 


The night was wearing on. In a day 
when candles furnished the evening’s 
light country folk retired early and were 
up in the morning with the birds. It 
was a lonely evening for Milo. 

About midnight a brilliant thought 
penetrated his grey matter. As the dis- 
tant outlines of a house and barn loomed 
dimly against the star-lit horizon the idea 
took definite form. 

And so, when Milo and his rattling tin- 
ware halted before the bolted door of 
the dwelling he was ready to act. De- 
scending from his high seat he sent a 
fusillade of knocks against the stout pan- 
els of the front door. The plan worked. 
From out a chamber window appeared 
the bearded face of the disturbed house- 
holder. 

“What do you want?” he demanded. 

“Would you people like to buy some 
tinware?”” meekly inquired Milo. 

“Why in the name of common sense 
are you trying to peddle tinware at this 
time of night?’ came the angry retort. 

“No one would put me up for the 
night, so I thought | might as well ped- 
dle,” was his naive reply. 

We were always glad to hear the out- 
come of this tale. For Milo was told 
to put his tired horse in the barn and 
come in and go to bed. 


This is a simple New Hampshire story 
that only adds its bit to the peddler lore 
of New England, and America for that 


matter. For the Yankee peddler was 


closely interwoven with the nation’s his- 
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tory and scarcely a volume of early fic- 
tion fails to immortalize him. ‘Harvey 
Birch”, who was “The Spy” in J. Fent- 
more Cooper’s book by that name, was a 
peddler, and Rip Van Winkle’s wife died 
from the results of a fit of anger at a 
peddler. 

Some one has called attention to the 
fact that the first humorous figure in 
American literature was a peddler, “Sam 
Slick”, and that the tales of his tricks 
and his smart sayings pleased our fore- 
fathers because they mirrored the figures 
that they knew so well. 

“Jubilee Jim”, Robert H. Fuller’s 
brand new biography of Col. James 
Fiske, Jr., devotes an entire chapter to 
Fiske’s experiences as a speculator under 
the caption “The Yankee Peddler.” 

No less a person than Bronson Alcott 
tossed a bomb into his family circle 
when, in his early days, he decided to 
take to the road and hawk tinware an: 
almanacs rather than enter Yale and be- 
come educated along the lines mapped 
out for him by nice, if rather austere 
relatives. 

The peddler of tinware, familiar as he 
was to all country dwellers in New Eng- 
land up to a generation ago, really had a 
significant history behind him. To Rich- 
ardson Wright, author of “Hawkers and 
Walkers in Early America”, we are in- 
debted for a concise bit of historic lore 
regarding the first manufacture of tin- 
ware in this country and its sale by 
means of peddlers. 

The author tells us that in 1738 two 
Irishmen from County Tyrone settled in 
the town of Berlin, Connecticut. Their 
names were William and Edgar Pattison 
and they were accompanied by their sis- 
ter, Anna. Although they were tin- 
smiths they had little opportunity to ply 
their trade because of the scarcity of 
tin. Two years after their arrival in 
this country they began importing sheet 
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tin from England and working it up 
into cooking utensils, which had former- 
ly been scarce and high because they 
were brought over from England. 

The work was done by the Pattisons 
in their own home, beating out their 
wares on wooden mallets. 
After they filled the local demand they 
walked to nearby settlements with sacks 
of shining tinware on their backs which 
met with a ready sale. 

And so the industry grew until by the 
middle of the last century Berlin became 
the center of the tinware industry and 
the work went from the home into the 
factory, with increasingly new methods 


anvils with 
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from Connecticut all over New England 
and so the tin peddler became the pio- 
neer and forerunner of all hawkers in 
New England. 

What a wealth of memories the 
thought of the old tin peddler revives! 
It brings back vividly the days in isolated 
country places that would seem beyond 
endurance to many a modern child or 
adult. But we never thought of loneli- 
ness then, though there were no radios, 
no telephones, no rural mail delivery. 
The visit of the tinware peddler and the 
clock tinker were events. But the days 
were so occupied, and life was so inter- 
esting that the thought of loneliness 


of manufacture. Peddlers went out never entered our heads. 


A Song of Orlando 


FANNY RUNNELLS POOLE 


O how cold may laughter be! 

Cold and clear as blue-gray waves 
Of the sea, 

While the heart cries out and craves 
Sympathy. 


Yet how sweet may laughter be! 
Fairy rain upon the plain 
In the night, 
Till the lonely heart may gain 
Dreams of light. 


Through the forest of my fears, 
Without sun or lightsome wind, 
What would shine? 
Visions of love Roselind 
To be mine. 


Not in busy days, nor leisure, 

Sorrow would I house, but treasure 
Love and rhyme. 

Rosalind, be my heart’s measure 
For all time! 
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Editorial 


G6 HE New England Sales Plan 
is organized to present New 
England to itself and to the 
rest of the country in terms of its assets 
and its advantages,” said Dudley Har- 
mon, executive vice-president of the 
New England Council at the closing 
session of the New England conference, 
held recently in Portland, Me. Thus, in 
a few well-chosen words, a far-reaching 
plan is explained which will mean much 
to New Hampshire and to every other 
state in the group of six which make up 
the northeastern corner of the United 
States. 

This plan of selling New England 
calls for an expenditure of $300,000 
every twelve months for a period of 
three years. To the average citizen of 
New Hampshire this seems like a great 
sum of money, but when the fact is 
brought out that New England’s recrea- 
tional business alone is worth 300 million 
dollars to the six states which make up 
the section under discussion, the sum of 
$300,000, to be devoted yearly to adver- 
tising all of New England’s advantages 
and assets, does not seem so large. In 
fact it is only a tenth of one percent of 
the 300 million dollars which Arthur G. 
Staples, a newspaper editor of Lewiston, 


Me., says is the true value of New Eng- 
land’s recreational business. 

This happily devised publicity plan for 
New England will provide just that 
background of sentiment which is so 
necessary to put over the campaigns of 
the individual states. It will provide the 
atmosphere for New Hampshire’s pub- 
licity campaign, for instance, and will 
almost double the efficiency of every 
dollar which the Granite State approprt- 
ates for advertising its own advantages. 
So it is distinctly up to New Hampshire 
to do its part in the New England Cam- 
paign. Our state cannot afford to miss 
the opportunity which will be presented 
to help make the venture a great success. 
We will most certainly share in the 
profits and New Hampshire is too proud 
to take the profits of a venture without 
sharing in the expense thereof. 

The New England Council is an in- 
stitution of progress. It has functioned 
in an almost unbelieveably smooth and 
efficient manner. astute New 
Hampshire leader who took a prominent 
part in the recent Portland deliberation: 
had little faith, at the outset, that the 
New England Council 
amount to anything. 
shown. 


One 


would ever 
He had to be 
The active part which he as- 
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sumed in the recent deliberations is proot 
in itself of the worth of the organization 
which is doing so much to boost New 
England. 

One thought brought out at the recent 
Portland conference is in line with an 
idea which we expressed editorially last 
month. Mr. Harmon says, “The New 
England Sales Plan is organized to pre- 
sent New England to itself....."” Clar- 
ence C, Stetson, chairman of the Mainz 
Development 


” 


Commission, says, “We 
must become better salesmen of our as- 
sets, of which we have many, and we 
must sell them not only to the outsiders 
but to ourselves.” This, we think, is a 
pertinent and happy thought. New 
England publicity or State of New 
Hampshire publicity will not reach its 
maximum of efficiency until each citizen 
becomes articulate in support of this 
section of the country or this common- 
wealth. Their advantages and their as- 
sets along recreational, agricultural, in- 
dustrial and civic lines must be thorough- 
ly apreciated by individual citizens. 


The one hundred or more New Hamp- 
the New England 
Council conference at Portland, Me., ex- 
New 


Hampshire roads by adopting a resolu- 


shire delegates to 


pressed their keen interest in 
tion recommending to the next Legisla- 
ture that an additional million dollars be 
raised each year for the construction of 
new roads by one of the following three 
methods: first, an increase in the gasoline 
tax; second, an increase in the registra- 
tion fees and third, a bond issue. 

The delegates obviously were impress- 
ed with the importance of good roads in 
any program for exploiting New Hamp 
shire’s recreational advantages. Sum- 
mer business follows naturally the bes: 
roads and all of the states adjoining New 
Hampshire are keeping pace with the 
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rest of the country in building hard sur- 
face roads. 

Governor Spaulding brought out the 
fact that the recent government survey 
showed the necessity of building 85 miles 
of hard surface road annually in this 
state if New Hampshire is to keep pace 
with the rest of the country and that we 
had constructed only 47 miles of such 
road during the past year. The governor 
also stated that it would be necessary to 
find additional revenue if 
more money were to be expended in the 
building of modern highways. He thor- 
oughly believes in the pay-as-you-go polli- 
cy which he first enunciated in his in- 
augural address and favors raising either 
the registration fees or the gas tax or 
both in order to get the needed extra rev- 
enue. He showed his broadmindedness 
however, by agreeing to the necessity of 
a bond issue in case it was found impos- 
sible or inexpedient to increase the rev- 
enue for roads by either of the two meth- 
ods which he personally favors. 


sources of 


In this way does New Hampshire's 
governor, a keen, successful business 
man, place himself on record as to the 
necessity of New Hampshire keeping 
pace with the other New England states 
in the matter of building modern roads. 


*K 


There is an apparent wide divergence 
of opinion among our legislative leaders 
as to the more appropriate manner of 
financing the construction of new roads. 
All seem to be in agreement upon the 
necessity of durable roadways yet en- 
tirely out of accord in their plans for 
payment of the bill. And it is true, too, 
that the leaders of each of the plans 
large number of supporters. 
Finance is a business requiring as much 
training and study as any of the profes- 
sions yet the moment it enters the realm 
of politics all of us appear to be at once 


finds a 
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endowed with super-abilities. The tax- 
payer is vitally interested in the matter 
of roads. If we have roads we must 
pay for them and eventually taxes of 
some form must provide the money. 
There are those who contend that the 
cost of building roads and keeping them 
in repair should be borne entirely by the 
automobile owners. 
quite fair. 


This does not seem 
New Hampshire can boast 
of only a little more than a hundred 
thousand autos. Massachusetts has about 
three quarters of a million and there are 
a few who think that half a million of 
them are more or less users of the New 
Hampshire roadways. It is contended 
that these visiting autos bring a large 
amount of money into New Hampshire. 
If this is true then the property owner 
must be benefited more than the auto 
owner for the reason that the latter 
can profit only through the payment of a 
gasoline tax by the Massachusetts autoist 
—and gas station owners appear to be 
unanimous in their claim that the amount 
of gas sold to our neighbors from the 
south is comparatively very, very small. 
It would be interesting to know just who 
does use the roads. Certainly any plan 
to load the cost of road construction 
upon the small number of New Hamp- 
shire auto owners is neither just nor 
equitable. We wonder just how much 


the big hotels and summer resorts pay as 
their share of the cost of roads to bring 
business to their doors. 


Kk * * * * 

It was in May 1911 that Harry At- 
wood Merrimack River 
valley in his Burgess-Wright biplane. 
He ended his first day’s trip at Concori 
where he spiraled down over the State 
House dome in the early evening and 
then started due east to make a landing 
on the state camp grounds in the Plains 
district of the Capital City. If he land- 
ed there in May of this year he would 


flew up the 
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have found a splendid two-way aviation 
field and a modern hangar, around the 
door of which would probably have been 
grouped a half dozen modern planes. 
When Atwood first landed in New 
Hampshire there was not an aviation 
field nor an aeroplane in the entire state. 

In Atwood’s time the sight of an aero- 
plane in the air was an event of impor- 
tance. Nowadays we do not even lift 
our eyes as we hear the drone of a plane 
in the sky overhead. The interest in 
aeroplanes a few years ago was rather 
disconcerting to a New Hampshire gov- 
ernor who was on the speaking program 
of one of the early Carnival days at 
Hampton Beach. 

The wide-awake Hampton Board of 
Trade had provided an aeroplane as a 
leading Carnival attraction. It was 
Governor’s Day and Rolland Spaulding 
was making a speech in the band stand 
in front of the Casino. In those days 
the flight of the aeroplane was so im- 
portant that it was announced by the 
firing of a high-powered aerial bomb. 
Through a misunderstanding the bomb 
was fired right in the middle of the gov- 
ernor’s speech. The crowd deserted the 
governor and the speaking exercises and 
Hocked to the sands to witness the ascent 
of the plane. 

Just last summer a plane was smashed 
up within sight of a crowd attending the 
speaking ceremonies in connection with 
an Old Home Day event here in New 
Hampshire and it was necessary for the 
mechanic of the plane, who was riding 
as a passenger, to run over to the out- 
skirts of the crowd and ask two men to 
help him extricate the pilot from the 
front cockpit of the wrecked machine. 
And all this apathy has come about 
in the comparatively short space of 
seventeen years, which, in itself, is suf- 
ficient indication of aviation’s develop- 
ment in New Hampshire. 





New Hampshire Necrology 


GEORGE HOYT CALLEY, M. D. 

George H. Calley, born in Bristol, 
December 11, 1854; died there October 
30, 1928. 

Dr. Calley was the son of Rev. David 
and Mary (Smith) Calley, and was edu- 
cated in the public schools, New Hamp- 
ton Institution, Bowdoin and Princeton 
colleges and Columbia College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, graduating from the 
latter in 1880. 

He spent his life in practice of his 
profession in his native town, and was 
successful and eminent as a practitioner. 
He was a trustee of the Minot-Sleeper 
library and president of the board; also 
president of the Bristol Savings bank, 
and a director of the National bank. 
He was prominent in Masonry, having 
received all the degrees to and including 
the 32nd and was also a Knight of 
Pythias. 

On August 4, 1892, he married Addie 
B. Fowler, who survives, as does one 
step-daughter E. Maude Ferguson, rep- 
resentative from Bristol. 


RALPH E. LUFKIN 
Ralph E, Lufkin, born in West Unity, 
September 19, 1886; died there early in 
October, 1928. 


He was reared on a farm and spent 
his life in agricultural pursuits, and as a 


live stock dealer. He was a Methodist 
in religion and politically a Republican, 
and much engaged in public business. 
He was collector of taxes in Unity for 
15 years, and chairman of the Liberty 
Loan and War Work Committee during 
the World war. He represented his 
town in the House in 1911, 1913 and 
1919, being chairman of the Sullivan 
county delegation. He also served in 


the Senate from the Sullivan district in 
1923 and again in 1925, and was a door- 
keeper of the House in 1927. 


LEBINA H. PARKER 

Lebina H. Parker, born in Benton, 
November 18, 1855; died in Warren, 
November 14, 1928. 

He spent his life in his native town, 
where he was a summer hotel keeper, 
and proprietor of the Parker House, 
until shortly before his death, when he 
removed to Warren, and was engaged in 
a bobbin factory, where he was accident- 
ally crushed to death by a load of 
logs. 

He was a Democrat, and in office most 
of his life. He represented Benton in 
the Legislature in 1887, 1905, 1909, 1915 
and 1923 and in the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1900, 1912, and 1918-21. He 
had been Moderator in Benton for 20 
years, and long a member of the school 
board. He was a Mason and an Odd 
Fellow. 

He is survived by his wife, who was 
Miss Ellen Flanders, and by a brother 
and sister, Frank and Doris Parker of 
Lisbon. 


CHARLES H. SINCLAIR 

Charles H. Sinclair, born in Concord, 
January 21, 1859; died there November 
17, 1928. 

He was the son of Henry and Emily 
(Burnhaim) Sinclair. He was educated 
in the public schools, and early in life 
began work in the jewelry establishment 
of N. C. Nelson where he continued 
through life, conducting the business 
after the death of Mr. Nelson about 20 
years ago, until 1925, when it was dis- 
posed of and Mr. Sinclair retired. 
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He was prominent in Masonry, having 
received all the degrees, having been 
made a member of the Supreme Council 
33 degree, in 1920. He had been High 
Priest of Trinity Chapter, Commander 
of Mt. Hope Commandery, K. T.; alsu 


Grand High Priest and Grand Com- 
mander. 

He was also a member of White 
Mountain Lodge, I. O. O. F. and of the 
Concord Lodge of Elks. His wife w.'s 
a daughter of the late N. C. Nelson. 


On Armistice Day 


MARIE WILLIAMS VANDEGRIFT 


Hurry up, Liza, get yo’ hat! 

Don’ yuh know where we’z gwin at? 
Down ter see de big parade. 

Now go ‘long, yuh wuthless jade. 
Hurry up, Liza, ’n get yo’ hat! 


Don’ yuh ‘member little Pete 
How he allus wuz so sweet? 
Cuddle up close ’n hold yuh tight 
Hug you wif his little might? 
Hurry up, Liza, ’1. get yo’ hat! 


'N then when he wuz big ’n tall, 

’N stood in there in the ol’ front hall, 
How he didn’t dass to cry 

When we went to say “Goodbye?” 
Hurry up, Liza, ’n get yo hat! 


Dat wuz de lastes’ time he saw 
His ol’ pappy ’n his maw. 

Way off there in France he died. 
‘Cose that give us a heap o’ pride. 
But,— go ‘long, Liza, get yo’ hat! 


All the honor ’n all the fuss 
Don’t bring Petie back to us. 
But we mustn’t fret er cry 
‘Cause our Petie had to die. 
Hurry, Liza, ’n git yo’ hat! 


Come on, Liza, hear de band ? 
Hol’ on tight to dis ol’ hand. 


Don’t dass have a tear in yer eye! 


! 


Jus’ look up at de big, blue sky. 
Go long, Liza, ’n git yo’ hat! 


We'll jes laff as big as can, 
And we'll make ’em understan’ 
We’re as happy as can be 

All the res’ o’ the boys to see. 
Hurry, Liza, ’n git yo’ hat! 


\We can’t have no cryin’ today, 
Jus’ brace up and look as gay! 
Don’t want cryin’ ‘long the lines, 
Nor weaknin’ of the spines. 
Come on, Liza, here’s yo’ hat! 
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J.J. MorEAU & Son 
HARDWARE AND — 


Shop: 30-38 Washington St. Warehouse: 26-36 Kidder Court 
Manchester, N. H. 


























McLane & Davis 


ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW 


Amoskeag Bank Building 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 














Kendall, Foster 
| &? Kilkenney 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
2 SOUTH STATE ST. TEL. 417-W 
CONCORD, N. H. 





























You've Planned To~ 


SOMETIME 


Yes, indeed, you've often told your- 
self that you needed more “life and 
accident” insurance. You've planned to 
go in for that sort of thing, sometime. 

But “sometime” never comes. Has it 
ever occurred to you that while you are 
dallying with the insurance idea you 
are gambling with Fate itself. Many a 
man has put off the Insurance problem 
until it was too late. 

Life insurance is today’s opportunity. 
UNITED Policy provides— 

$5,000 ANY NATURAL DEATH 
$10,000 ANY ACCIDENTAL DEATH 

$15,000 CERTAIN ACCIDENTAL 
DEATHS 
$50.00 PER WEEK NON-CANCEL- 
LABLE ACCIDENT BENEFITS 
WAIVER OF PREMIUM 
“Write for Booklet” 


United Life and Accident 


Insurance Co. 
CONCORD -‘- -%- N. H. 


Your 





CONCORD, N. H. 


The Richardson 
Mercantile Agency 


O. E. RicHARDSON, Prop. 
Established 1914 


We handle collections and adjustments 
everywhere. No fee. We charge a 
commission on what we collect. Why 
not have us clean your ledger of the 
| accounts past due. 


| Write for Information in Full 



































It is agreed by all schools of Physical 
Welfare, that 








EYESTRAIN 


is the great cause of all of the eye dis- 
comfort and blindness, that occurs in 
this country. 


Our Service Prevents Eyestrain. 
Brown & Burpee 


OPTOMETRISTS 
| MANCHESTER ~ -:- 





CONCORD 
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HE GRANITE MONTHLY in contributing this space . 
T to the Tuberculosis Christmas Seal, hopes for a gen- 

erous and prompt response to the appeal for funds to 
continue in 1929 the effective and winning fight being so 
successfully waged throughout the state by the New Hamp- 


shire Tuberculosis Association. 


(HRISTMAS (REETINGS 





MAY THIS SHIP. BRING. YOU AcCARGO OF 
GOOD: HEALTH, HAPPINESS, AND ‘PROSPERIT ¥ 
FOR.CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR, 
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